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Notice.—The weekly articles on Bridge will be resumed in 


the issue for 7 October, and will appear weekly thenceforth. \, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow-. 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We are still expecting to hear of the recall of 
M. Witte. He continues to lend himself, apparently, 
to any interviewer who approaches him; and the 
French papers are lively with his indiscretions that 
take the diplomatic breath away. Mr. Chamberlain 
has occasionally talked ‘‘ new diplomacy” in England, 
and our public men are on the whole icy in their 
reserve towards the interviewer, but here highly re- 
sponsible diplomatists at any rate do know when to 
stop—indeed more usually they decline to begin. Take 
for instance the three leading authorities on foreign 
affairs in politics to-day. e imagine that Lord 
Lansdowne would greet an interviewer on foreign 
affairs as an open enemy—Lord Rosebery, interviewed, 
might indulge in a little persiflage which not the dullest- 


witted could imagine to be his opinions—Sir Edward © 


Grey might scarcely know what an interviewer was. 
It is certain in any case that from none of them would 


the most skilful pressman in the world get a scrap of | 


opinion or news about foreign affairs. 


What induces M. Witte to go about in America and 
then in France with a perfect queue of interviewers at 
his heels we cannot imagine. We are sure it is utterly 
Opposed to strict Russian tradition. 


A “Times” correspondent has been supplementing 
the story of the Baku disturbances with interesting 
accounts of similar affairs, though on a smaller scale, at 
Shusha and several other Caucasian towns. At Baku 
the causes of the outbreak were more or less compli- 
cated with labour movements; but the civil war, as 
it in fact is, in other parts of the Caucasus is essen- 
tially due to the racial and religious hatreds of the 
Tartar Mussulmans and the Armenian Christians. In 
such a case as this attempts to attribute the troubles 
to one party more than another are quite futile. The 
Governor-General of Baku, General Fadeieff, has laid 
the blame on the Armenians. The Armenians assert 
that the Russian officials have fostered the Tartar 
hostility ; and to this patronage the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Committees are said to be due. The leading 
men of both races seem to have made efforts to allay 
the fiercer animosities, but they have failed. The 
Government forces have not been adequate to support 
them ; and, unless these forces are strengthened, the 
Tartars and Armenians will wage a war of extermina- 
tion on each other. 


It is now regarded as practically certain that the 
points at issue between Norway and Sweden will be 
referred to arbitration—an expedient which ought to 
have been adopted directly their differences were seen 
to be acute. Experts like General Olsen and Professor 
Hjarne agree that ‘‘ there is not the slightest likelihood 
of war between the two nations”’, nor would there ever 
have been but for the ostentatious movement of troops 
on both sides. Yesterday’s conference at Karlstad is 


_ the most eloquent commentary on the positive state- 


| ments at the beginning of the week that as the result 


At first one sup- | 


posed that all the interviews were simply invented, | 


but it is clear now that this was not so. One gave the 


interviewers too much credit for original work ; it is 
mere copy, after all, taken down in shorthand notes. 
The Tsar and all Russian diplomatists of the old correct 
style are having their patience tested with a vengeance. 
Frankly, in diplomacy we prefer the good old patrician 
hauteur—the exclusiveness, repose, and cold disdain of 
It is far the safer way. 


the aristocrat. 


of King Edward’s intervention a settlement had been 
arrived at. A not very ‘‘intelligent anticipation of 
events before they occur ” landed a certain news agency 
in a dilemma last Saturday. News was circulated from 
a Scotch correspondent that King Edward had turned 
the first hours of his Scotch holiday to excellent account 
by making friendly and it was believed entirely suc- 
cessful representations to both Governments. But the 
King did not arrive in Scotland till thirty-six hours 
after the report was sent out. 


No arrangement has yet been arrived at between the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and the leaders of the Coalition 
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majority in the Hungarian Parliament as to the terms 
upon which they might take office. After having 
defeated Baron Fejervary’s Government they ought in 
the ordinary course to have succeeded him ; but their 
extreme programme of national independence is held by 


— would easily accomplish, and a new effort and 


the Emperor to be inconsistent with the terms of the Con- | 
stitution under which he has reigned as King of Hungary | 


since 1867. The problem is whether at the conference 
between the King and the leaders of the various groups 
of the Coalition party which is to be held to-day at the 


urther reinforcements are now necessary. 


Lord Curzon is busy delivering farewell addresses, 
and receiving assurances of the regret with which India 
regards his departure. The Indian mail brings full 
accounts of the last phase of his altercation with Lord 
Kitchener. To the ordinary reader the papers are little 


| better than a series of puzzles. In some instances the 


Hofburg a policy can be agreed upon which would | 


have the approval of the King and would at the same 
time enable the Coalition as Ministers to count upon 
the support of their party. The prospect is not hope- 
ful. The Coalition leaders are already being threatened 
with revolt if there is any modification of the party 
aims. If no agreement were reached and Parliament 
were dissolved, the contest would lie between the Inde- 
pendence party and the new party agitating for 
universal suffrage ; and the King would find the result 
in either case equally disagreeable. 


There does not seem to have been any real cause for 
the alarmist note sounded again this week regarding 
the Morocco negotiations. A section of the European 
press, supported by certain English journals, is so con- 
vinced of German duplicity that it seizes with avidity 
on every anti-German rumour. A report that Germany 
had suddenly demanded a port in Morocco as a condi- 
tion precedent to the conference is emphatically denied, 
and even the French press agrees that the idea came 
from the German Consul at Tangier. Dr. Rosen and 
M. Revoil have admittedly taken an unconscionably 
long time in arranging details. The principles were 
settled by the German and French Governments long 
ago, and what appears to be a semi-official communiqué 
asserts that the delay has been due not to differences 
but to a determination that there shall be no room for 
future misunderstanding. 


The German Socialist Congress has been sitting in 
Jena during most of the week, and it has discussed 
current politics very freely and with pronounced hos- 
tility to the Government. At present there are indica- 
tions that the Socialists will still further improve their 
parliamentary position, and they will be found able 
eritics and opponents of the Government’s foreign and 
agrarian policy. As to the latter, the troubles that 
have arisen over the ‘‘dear meat” question are pre- 
cisely the kind of material which popular leaders can 
make the most of. Herr Bebel’s presidential address is 
specially interesting just now. The Imperial Government 
seems to him to have taken advantage of the weaken- 
ing of Russia as one of the parties to the Dual Alliance 
exactly in the wrong way. Instead of improving her 
relations with France, Germany has practically forced 
England into the arms of France by her Morocco policy, 
the visit to Tangiers, her menaces, and the demonstra- 
tive inquiries addressed to the general staff as to its 
readiness for war. The Congress took the anti-English 
talk in Germany seriously enough to issue a resolution 
denouncing as unscrupulous and criminal the attempts 
to sow discord between the British and German peoples 
and to egg them on to war. 


Bad luck or bad management—on the face of it 
bad management—continues to mark the German cam- 
paign in South-West Africa. Recently General von 
Trotha reported that he was about to make a big 
movement against the rebel chief Hendrik Witboi, which 
it was hoped would end the war. The big move- 
ment has begun and its initial stages have brought 
disaster to the German forces. Following out the 
tactics they have maintained from the first, the enemy 
evaded the troops and doubled back. They got into 
a position to strike at a convoy, consisting of 1,000 
head of cattle and several ammunition wagons. The 
escort were killed and the whole convoy captured. 
General von Trotha, like his predecessors, has failed 
hopelessly to ‘‘ get at” his wily opponent. Up to the 
present it is estimated that the war, which has lasted a 
year and eight months, has cost £ 20,000,000. Twenty 
thousand men have failed to do what it was considered 


conflict may be traced to mutual misconception or to 
the obscurity arising from the compression of much 


| matter into a brief telegraphic message. In two cases 


only out of the number discussed is the issue raised of 
any real importance. In one Lord Curzon is able to 
show that Lord Kitchener’s rules ignore the constitu- 
tional position of a Secretary to the Government of 
India and thereby remove one of the chief safeguards 
against the assumption of autocratic power by the 
Commander-in-Chief. In the other the dispute centres 
round the position of the new Supply Member as an 
expert adviser to the Viceroy on purely military ques- 
tions. The conflict here is. due to the contradictory 
character of Mr. Brodrick’s despatch and his subsequent 
modification of it on receipt of Lord Curzon’s ultimatum : 
Lord Kitchener does not seem to have been well served 
by his office staff. They have allowed him to go astray 
by incomplete scrutiny of the records and he is unequally 
matched with a master of official business and dialectics. 
A tone of acerbity pervades the discussion and the free 
use of charges of inaccuracy and misstatement ought 
alone to have prevented publicity. 


Lord Selborne is making what should prove a most 
useful tour in the Western Transvaal, seeing things for 
himself and lending ear to the burghers’ complaints. 
Chinese labour has of course been discussed, and 
certain farmers have suggested that the coolies should 
be repatriated. Lord Selborne’s reply will carry con- 
viction to all except the agitator. He has no fear that 
the difficulties with the Chinese will assume propor- 
tions which the Transvaal authorities cannot effectually 
deal with. Any immediate step in the direction of 
repatriation would be fatal to South African prospects. 
It would mean the discharge of 5,000 whites, the hang- 
ing up of a third of the mining industry, and a serious 
reduction of the revenue, so that measures of relief in 
the interests of agriculture would be impossible. 
Burghers are apt to overlook the interdependence of 
South African mining and agriculture. As for the 
cry of slavery under the British flag, one thing is cer- 
tam. Lord Selborne would be no party to any ordinance 
which involved conditions of slavery. 


When the representatives of the Canadian manufac- 
turers were in England a month or two ago they made 
it clear that they were entirely in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff proposals provided always pre- 
ference did not require the abandonment of the protec- 
tion now given to Canadian manufactures. Much the 
same economic selfishness marks the vote of the Trades 
and Labour representatives who have held their Con- 
gress at Toronto this week. A resolution was passed 
to the effect that they endorse the action of the Trade 
Union Congress at Hanley, and believe that food taxes 
in Great Britain will directly or indirectly prove a blow 
to the ‘‘already overburdened” wage-earner in the 
Dominion. By what process of reasoning they arrive 
at this conclusion we do not pretend to know. All 
that it makes clear is that Cobdenism commands a 
certain support in Canada. What neither the manu- 
facturers nor the Labour leaders realise is that pre- 
ference on colonial wheat would benefit Canadian 
agriculture, and that the greater the prosperity of the 
farmer the better would be the market for both manu- 
factures and labour. 


Local Government Board Orders have been issued 
directing distress committees under the Unemployed 


| Workmen Act to be constituted for London and the 


| country. A central body is to be constituted for London 


having general supervision of the local distress com- 
mittees. Poor law guardians and women will have 
seats on the borough council committees ; a very useful 
provision. As we read these elaborate orders and 
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think of the mutilated Act we fancy an ironical smile on 
the face of the draughtsman. Yet the Act is something 
in the right direction. Its working will be watched 
with anxiety, and we hope that it may live down the 
opposition it has encountered by proving its principle 
to be good if it were thoroughly carried out. It is cer- 
tainly inadequate as it stands to cope with the growing 
distress apparent on every hand, and which will become 
more serious with the severities of winter. 


The review of the Scottish Volunteers by the King 
at Edinburgh on Monday last was successful and 
popular. One may doubt whether the physique and, to 
use Kinglake’s phrase, ‘‘innate warlike passion” of 
the men have not been a trifle over-coloured: each 
Volunteer was scarcely Rob Roy and Major Dalgetty 
rolled into one. Still they were strong, ardent men, 
and they enjoyed themselves very much. Even Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has not ventured to talk about weeding 
them out. By the way, Mr. Forster is reputed to have 
said that a man is not so greatly changed by becoming 
a Minister. One can unreservedly agree with him. 


There is nothing ceremonial about Sir John French’s 
operations in the Midlands. Money was not forth- 
coming for manoeuvres on a large scale this year. 
But by judicious expenditure of the annual grant for 
training purposes, General French has managed to 
plan out a most instructive series of operations. After 
the close of the cavalry manceuvres last week, the 
Aldershot headquarters staff, and most of the sub- 
ordinate generals in the command, proceeded on a 
“staff ride under General French’s direction, which is 
really nothing else than manceuvres without troops. 
By this means all concerned are enabled to obtain an 
excellent series of strategic and tactical lessons on a 
larger scale than would be possible in this country, 
were actual troops the pawns in the game. The 
general idea is that an enemy has landed in force, 
General French’s army corps from Aldershot marches 
to South Buckinghamshire—bereft temporarily of some 
of its divisional and brigade commanders —where they 
take up the story which has been worked out in all 
its higher bearings on the staff side. Minor tactical 
operations are thenceforth carried on. It is satis- 
factory to know that General French is to retain the 
Aldershot command for another two years. At the 
present moment it would certainly be hard to replace 
him. 


Dr. Barnardo was the typical philanthropist ; his 
benevolence ran in double harness with strong will, 
obstinacy, self-opinionativeness, and a strain of reli- 
gious fanaticism. He was of the Howards and Shaftes- 
burys who are as narrow as they are strong. Some 
years ago he came into conflict with the Roman 
Catholics over the children of that Church whom he had 
in the homes. There was a good deal of fighting in 
the law courts and Dr. Barnardo did a bit of profitable 
business for his homes because these law proceedings 
aroused the partisan instincts of fervid Protestants. 
These disputes were not so frequent of late years. No 
doubt the thorough value of Dr. Barnardo’s work had 
become better known and he was more entirely trusted. 
There was some scandal about the management at one 
time ; but it did not affect Dr. Barnardo’s usefulness. 
His idea of planting out neglected children on farms is 
destined to be fruitful. It is the germ of what we are 
hearing so much about now, the treatment of equally 
neglected adults. 


Literary comparisons are risky but perhaps it would 
not be far wrong to describe Dr. George MacDonald 
as the Scottish Charles Kingsley. He was popular 
in Scotland as preacher, novelist, and poet, and he 
attracted very much the same class of readers as 
Kingsley did by his very considerable literary gifts 
combined with earnest religious thought and feeling. 
In England too he was equally well known to the 
classes who make the popularity of the religious novel 
and relish poetry of the ‘‘ Excelsior” and ‘‘ Village 
Blacksmith” order. 
Donald as they would read ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere” or 


They would read George Mac- 


He was a grade above Annie Swan and 
the Kailyard school; and the generation which has 
wandered from MacDonald to take up with Ian Maclaren 
and Mr. Crockett has no reason to congratulate itself 


Donovan”. 


on its taste. His verse for children was very good; 
but ‘‘Baby” which has been described as exquisite 
was as bad as the worst of the Kailyard. 


Sir Wyndham Portal, who died last week, was typical 
of the old governing class in England in their more 
benign qualities. He contested Portsmouth and another 
constituency as Whig or Liberal more than thirty years 
ago, but without success. He would really have been 
a most valuable member of Parliament, through his 
knowledge of railways, local government, and interest 
in the question of prison reform: like his brother 
Melville, he was one of the earliest and most earnest 
prison reformers in England. It seems a pity that men 
of this stamp cannot in some way be co-opted by the 
House of Commons. Sir Wyndham was just the sort 
of public man who would be chosen by members of 
Parliament if, after each general election, they had this 
power. Such a selection would give us all the advan- 
tages of the old pocket or rotten borough, which Burke 
believed in, without any of its evils. 


Sir Wyndham was the head of a family, which 
after the Wallops, is probably the oldest of the still 
owerful houses in a large district. Like the Lord 

igh Admiral of Charles I., he held, in Clarendon’s 
words, that ‘* merchandise is consistent with nobility ”’, 
and the Bank of England notepaper mills have con- 
sequently preserved a high standard of efficiency. The 
union of ‘ up-to-date” manufacturer and ancient 
county family is distinctly interesting, and one worth 
all respect. What none of us can help viewing with 
downright disgust is the too familiar up-to-date manu- 
facturer of to-day who by crest, cockade, and the like 
would tack spurious nobility on to his genuine mer- 
chandise. It is no disgrace not to know who your 
grandsires were—it is a disgrace, and one of a ludicrous 
nature, to make-believe you know and pay the cooker- 
up of some monstrous heraldic story. 


One man in a family such as Cecil Rhodes may well 
exhaust for a time its power to produce great genius— 
‘*the force of Nature could no further go” in one 
generation at any rate. So that people scarcely looked 
for genius in Colonel Rhodes who died on Thursday at 
Groot Schuur. Still he was aman of a good deal of 
force and daring, who lived adventurously and saw 
service in many parts of Africa. 


A statue of Sir Thomas Browne is to be unveiled at 
Norwich by Lord Avebury on 19 October, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, and also the day of 
his death at Norwich in 1682. Many distinguished 
persons are expected to attend. There will be a service 
in the evening at S. Peter Mancroft’s, where Browne 
lies buried. In 1840 his remains were accidentally 
exposed, and the skull, ‘‘ knaved out of its grave”, 
found its way into the Norwich Hospital Museum, 
from which the efforts of the ecclesiastical authorities 
have not been able to recover it. The present occasion 
may seem a fitting opportunity for an act of grace and 
reverence. The sermon is to be preached by Bishop 
Mitchinson, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Browne was one of the first gentlemen-commoners 
of that society, and delivered a Latin oration at its 
inauguration in 1624, which may be found in Savage’s 
indignant “ Balliofergus”—for Balliol had been pro- 
mised the money which went instead, by James I.’s 
insistence, to found a new college. In the Pembroke 
Library is an almost unknown contemporary MS. of 
that glorious book ‘‘ Religio Medici”, which we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting. It appears to stand 
midway between the first surreptitiously-printed edition 
and the later authorised copies. In the same library, 
it may be of interest just now to mention, is the log- 
book of the ‘‘ Victory” down to 30 June, 1805, kept 
by Thomas Atkinson, the ship’s Master. 


The centenary of Crabbe was celebrated on Saturday 
at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. Byron’s eulogy of Crabbe was 
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far-fetched—** Nature’s sternest painter but her best "— _ 
robably it was due in some degree to his dislike of | 
ordsworth : one detects, too, a certain attempt at a | 
Crabbe cult : it would scarcely be surprising to hear of © 
some notorious professional literary appraiser pro-— 
mising his audience a boom in Crabbe—as a boom in 
Cowper was actually promised. Still Crabbe holds 
undoubtedly a respectable, an honourable, place in the | 
second rank of English poets of the last hundred years. | 


| 
It is right his own district should honour him. Crabbe, | 


wanting in melody and the true lyric note, certainly had 
that orovdadrns which Arnold found so lacking in 
Chaucer. 


We are glad to know that Mr. George Wyndham 
has been making literary use of his recess. Those 
who care for Ronsard will probably feel thankful that 
Mr. Wyndham coquetted with devolution and was 
suspected of sympathy with the Under-Secretary’s 
views. It is possible that he will now be able quite 
to fulfil the literary engagements which ministerial 
work interfered with. We want our leaders of political 
thought and action to be accomplished in letters and 
scholarship. It sets a good public example of culture ; 
besides it is something for the leaders to fall back on, 
if at any time there is a chance of their being out of 
office for a considerable period. 


On Friday the ‘“ Daily Mail” printed some ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of Lord Randolph 
Churchill which Mr. Winston Churchill is including in 
the Life of his father now almost completed. Lord 
Randolph, we believe, left his correspondence and 
papers relating to public matters in a most orderly 
state ; but even so it is remarkable that Mr. Churchill 
should have got through his task so speedily, work- 
ing hard at politics all the time. The personal touches, 
which the ‘‘ Mail” has been privileged to give, are very 
interesting—such as Lord Salisbury’s description of 
Mr. W. H. Smith as ‘‘ unimaginative”, Bismarck’s 
praise of Lord Rosebery for his ‘‘ will”. We doubt 
the wisdom however of giving away bits of your book, 
especially a book on public affairs of great importance, 
before its publication. 


M. Yves Guyot the French Cobdenite has found a 
new argument for free trade. The decreasing birth- 
rate in France is well known to be regarded seriously 
there, and a commission has been sitting on the sub- 
ject. Asis not rare with commissions, its report does 
not come to any definite conclusions. To draw the 
moral which the commissioners have failed to do 
M. Yves Guyot puts the blame on free trade and 
thinks the question of babies is a matter that can be 
arranged by a lessened tariff. This is even more curious 
than anything suggested at the ‘‘ baby Parliament” 
that has been held in Li¢ge. A Frenchman, it might be 
imagined, would have thought of Germany, which is at 
least as protectionist as France; and yet a German 
speaker lately justified German ambitions by referring 
to the fact that they had to extend trade to keep up 
with the annual million added to the population. 


Some days ago a witness went into the box at the 
Old Bailey and was offered a Testament to kiss in the 
usual way. Before he had kissed however the judge, 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, was informed that the man 
was suffering from a contagious complaint. Now the 
judge might have directed him to take the oath 
with uplifted hand without kissing the book. There 
is an Act of Parliament specially providing for this. 
But the witness was allowed to go through the usual 
ceremony ; and then the judge suggested that the 
book should be destroyed. We do not know if this 
has been done; perhaps not, as there is a super- 
stition about burning a Bible. If not, it is pleasant to 
contemplate this particular book being still in use. 
The salutary law above mentioned is a dead letter 
owing to the carelessness of judges and magistrates ; 
and it is high time the Home Secretary should arouse 
them to a sense of their duty. They punish others for 
spreading infection and yet help the process them- 


selves. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHMAKING. 


"| See are always many excellent ladies in society 

whose occupation it is to secure husbands for their 
unmarried friends. They often display little enough dis- 
cretion in the pursuit of this object, which may have 
disastrous results for their victims, and if our amateur 
international matchmakers, so active just now, are to suc- 
ceed in their schemes we fear the political consequences 
will be equally unhappy. The world is now ready to 
admit that our arrangement with Japan has been to 
the interest of both parties, and the announcement that 
a new alliance with more stringent conditions has been 
entered into has been received with satisfaction because 
it tends to consolidate and not to disturb the peace of 
the world. In fact to some it appears as an insurance 
against well nigh impossible risks and therefore super- 
fluous, for no Power is likely for some time to come to 
challenge Japanese supremacy in the Far East or our 
hold upon India. But the new alliance is welcomed in 
France as exercising a salutary restraint upon Japanese 
ambition and therefore as a strong influence for peace. 
Although its terms have not yet been made known to 
the world, no one believes that it is an offensive instru- 
ment which will put our foreign policy at the mercy of 
any headstrong adventures on the part of our ally. 
Such an alliance therefore excites neither suspicion nor 
misgiving among men of goodwill, but its undoubted 
success in the past and promise for the future have let 
loose the passion for “‘ fixing up” international arrange- 
ments in every direction which involves some grave 
dangers. 

No doubt the ideas which lie at the root of these 
suggestions have the most praiseworthy objects in view. 
It is not necessary to believe that those who promul- 
gate them do not desire the maintenance of peace 
rather than the establishment of our own predominance 
as their result, but to a foreign cbserver the pursuit by 
England of the policy proposed might well have a very 
different appearance, and indeed there are plenty of 
organs of British opinion to give the lie to the peace- 
able protestations of others. The authors of the Anglo- 
French entente had probably no design but that which 
lay on the surface at its inception, but it is equally 
certain that important influences were at work to 
engineer by its means a scheme for the isolation of 
Germany. Those influences were less welcome in 
France than in this country, but if they had had their 
way we might have found ourselves committed to a 
process of fighting other people’s battles from which 
we should have derived little profit or satisfaction, and 
indeed the tendency of such an alliance, had it been 
brought about, would have been undoubtedly to hurry 
France herself into a conflict for which she had no 
wish, and to saddle us with the responsibility for any 
disasters she might have suffered. 

This policy of initiating international understandings 
is peculiarly German. Hitherto the history of this 
country has been singularly in contrast with what has 
been the prevailing policy of Germany since 1871. 
Bismarck, as he has made clear in his Memoirs, was 
never free from the haunting impression of a revived 
France allied with other Powers jealous of Germany 
plotting revenge, and the recovery of the lost pro- 
vinces. Now in his worst dreams of the future he 
never included England as a party in these schemes. 
He believed that the whole of our history showed our 
ambitions to be extra European and that we only took 
part in European conflicts when the predominance of 
one Power threatened the unsettling of Continental 
relations. Such indeed was our history throughout the 
eighteenth century. At one time we were allied with 
Austria, at another with Russia, sometimes with both, 
but always with the same object-—the prevention of 
French predominance in Europe while we were fighting 
France ourselves across the seas. By adopting such a 
policy as that which involved no permanent engagement 
towards any Powers but only short-lived arrangements 
which came to an end with the attainment of their 
immediate object we may have earned a reputation for 
alleged ‘‘ perfidy ” ; but the objects we had in view were 

rfectly clear and we did not in fact depart from our 
isolation which until a very few years ago we were 
quite contented to consider splendid and our friend- 
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ship had become an object of desire on the part of all 
Powers because we were known to be unhampered 
by permanent arrangements but always ready to take 
a hand against ambitious disturbers of the peace so 
soon as their designs constituted a serious menace to 
the stability of the European equilibrium. 

Under such conditions our permanent isolation may 
be not inaptly termed splendid and our occasional 
engagements with others did not really diminish its 
significance, they only emphasised it. The policy into 
which we entered by allying ourselves with Japan was 
distinctly a new policy; it was one of mutual insurance 
against possibilities of aggression in that resembling the 
Bismarckian policy rather than our own in the past. 
In the peculiar circumstances of its inception and the 
remote locality to which its application is confined it is 
a departure from our sensible custom that can be justified 
when standing alone but a very different set of circum- 
stances by no means invites the adoption of an analogous 

olicy. 

4 The amusing thing about the present craze for per- 
manent alliances, arrangements and understandings is 
that they are advocated by peculiarly sober organs of 
opinion which were the first to denounce the dangers 
involved in our original agreement with Japan. They 
now exhibit the usual intemperance of a convert’s zeal, 
and will have it that there is nothing for it but arrange- 
ments with continental governments, even though they 
may denounce these same governments as entirely unfit 
to administer the affairs of their own people. That 
these views should be largely circulated and to a 
considerable extent approved by public opinion is a 
singular instance of the grave dangers which may 
threaten a State when the popular mind is largely 
swayed by writers. The most approved suggestion 
appears to be that we should encourage Russia to 
seek compensation for the- check to her ambitions 
in the Far East by developing similar ambitions at 
the expense of the Turkish Empire. Now, if we 
would understand the change which has come over 
British opinion within fifty years we may remember 
the indignation which was aroused before the Crimean 
War when it became known that the Emperor Nicholas 
had proposed to our ambassador Sir Hamilton Seymour 
that we should appropriate Egypt and leave him a free 
hand in return to deal with the Sultan. The suggestion 
now made is only the converse of this and is apparently 
advanced without any consideration at all for the 
population of the Turkish Empire if we are to take 
any account of the diatribes launched against Russian 
methods of government by the identical newspapers 
which advocate an Anglo-Russian agreement. Assum- 
ing the standpoint of those who press these views 
it would seem that their simplicity is only equalled 
by their cynicism. Russia would be quite well aware 
that any such proposal on our part was only put 
forward in order to draw her attention away from 
India and also to use her as a check upon German 
ambition in the Near East. Russia is little likely to 
fall a victim to any such childish design so publicly 
araded. As for the morality of such schemes they are 
in reality as little respectable as the partition of Poland 
and are calculated to destroy the strongest hold we 
have on the respect or friendship of other Powers 
whom we have tried to persuade hitherto that our 
strongest interest was peace and that our peculiar 
strength lay in our capacity to maintain an isolated 
position unhampered by distracting or unavowable 
bargains. 

Without believing then that the suggestions now in 
the air with regard to the desirability of such under- 
standings are actuated by the sinister designs our 
rivals will most certainly attribute to them we can fore- 
see nothing but harm as likely to result from the wide 
application of international bargain and mutual in- 
surance. They not only tend to excite very natural 
suspicions as to our integrity in the minds of other 
Powers but they also gravely undermine our own self- 
reliance. 
of the most active apostles of all these checks and 
counterchecks upon our rivals is that they may be used 


to save us personal trouble or expense in defending our | 


own position in the world. It is believed that the 
British people may become weary of the large expendi- 


The perhaps hardly avowed or avowable aim | 
on a farm in Australia at £200. We are not able 


ture involved in the defence of a vast empire or will 
shrink from the necessity of undertaking it in their own 
persons, and therefore these suggestions of agreements 
and understandings are welcomed by many who would 
otherwise resent their compromising tendencies. The 
international arrangements made by Bismarck were 
amplifications of German security which was really 
based on the capacity of that nation to defend itself 
if necessary, while the bargains suggested for ourselves 
are in fact intended to free us from irksome duties, and 
this fact is relied upon to justify them in the eyes of 
the nation. There is only one sound principle on which 
we can rely for the primary necessity of national defence 
and that is that we should be quite capable of conduct- 
ing it ourselves alone. When we have once accepted 
that we may according to special circumstances arrange 
with other states for mutual assistance, but the crude 
suggestions at present popular for involving other 
Powers in quarrels to avert danger from ourselves can 
only result in making us rather absurd. 


ASSISTED EMIGRATION. 


Ts Australian correspondents of several morning 

papers some days ago cabled the information that 
‘*General” Booth of the Salvation Army had approached 
Mr. Deakin, the Federal Premier, with an offer to send 
immediately about five thousand ‘‘ selected ” families to 
Australia if suitable land in the neighbourhood of the 
railways would be found for them. In an interview 
with the ‘‘General”, published simultaneously in the 
‘* Daily Chronicle”, fuller details of the scheme were 
given. It appears, in the first place, to be part of 
a much wider plan to ‘‘ arrange with different Govern- 
ments for the emigration of from ten to twenty thousand 
families”, and to have for its principal object the 
relief of distress anticipated from unemployment during 
the coming winter. We learn further, from the same 


. 
source, that the necessary financial assistance in 


carrying out this large scheme will be sought from 
‘‘municipal authorities, charity committees, boards of 
guardians, and the like”. Presumably they will be 
persuaded that this outlay—we assume, for argument 
sake, it would not be illegal—will provide a permanent 
remedy for an otherwise constantly recurring evil. 

We have no intention of doubting the good faith of 
the organiser of this scheme ; our doubts are as to its 
practicability. It is likely to prove costly, ineffective, 
uneconomical, and to do infinitely more mischief than 
good. It will barely touch the evil which it professes 
to remedy ; it certainly will not strike the evil at the 
root and ensure a permanent removal of the trouble. 
It appears to us in short to belong to the order of 
hare-brained schemes promoted by those having a 
measure of the confidence of certain sections of the 
public who, with nothing to lose themselves, are willing 
and ready to administer the funds and properties of 
others for their own well-meant, though ill-judged, 
schemes. 

The scheme is a quack remedy. The cost of trans- 
ferring say five thousand families comprising probably 
not less than twenty thousand individuals to a distant 
country like Australia must beimmense. After landing, 
each family will have to be carried long distances 
through territory not over-provided with railways, to 
the particular spot of land which the Government have 
allotted them. The settler will need means for building 
his house or hut; for fencing round his particular 
allotment ; for seed, stock, manure and farming imple- 
ments and machinery. He will be expected to pay for 
his farm a sum which, however nominal, will be beyond 
his resources. And finally he and his family will have 
to be supported for at least a year while his first supply 
of crops is being got ready for the market. Apart 
from the payment for the land which the Government 
may possibly be induced to defer, all the remaining 
items will have to be met atonce. Mr. Rider Haggard, 
we believe, estimated the cost of putting a family 


to say how far the outgoings and outlays referred to 
above are included in this sum which seems to us 
ridiculously inadequate, however huge the scale on 
which the operations are to be conducted. Even at this 
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rate however the fund required to assist 5,000 families 
to emigrate will amount to £1,000,000. Wedo not be- 
lieve the necessary outlay can be less than £ 2,000,000 
or £400 per family of tour persons. This is clearly a 
sum which it is hopeless to expect can be collected from 
private individuals. The chances that some multi- 
millionaire of the Carnegie type will father so spend- 
thrift a scheme are still more remote. It remains only 
for the whole or alarge part of the required sum to be 
provided either from the Imperial or local funds. But 
whether it be from public or private sources that the 
money is obtained this at least is certain—we shall be 
sending a considerable sum of money out of the country. 
And for what? To assist in the depopulation of the 
country ! To help to deprive ourselves still further of our 
skilled labourers! To make a free gift to the Colonies ! 

The question can be put on a definite money basis, 
though we do not regard this as a final test of the 
value of any scheme. 
the late Superintendent of Statistics in the office of 
the Registrar-General, made an estimate of the money 
value of a man on the basis of the capitalised value 
of his probable net future earnings. On the basis 
of the agricultural labourer’s wages at that time, 
he calculated that each individual—man, woman and 
child—was on an average worth about £110 to the 
country. In the same way he calculated that the 
emigrant of that time, because of the larger propor- 
tion of adult males than in the general population, 
was worth an average of about £170 to the country. 
Since the date when these calculations were made by 
Dr. Farr wages have risen and the future earnings 
have been increased by the greater average length 
of life. It is probable therefore that the average 
value of an emigrant at the present time is not less 
than £200 and of a family of four persons about 
#800. The emigration of five thousand families would 
thus mean a loss of about four millions sterling in the 
capital value of the population of this country regarded 
merely as profit-making machines. Is it fair that we 
should be asked to incur an irrecoverable expenditure 
of one or two millions sterling, not in order to clear 
the country of its refuse, in which case it might be 
perfectly justifiable, but in order to send away our 
most valuable possession—our own people—worth at 
a very low reckoning several, perhaps many, times this 
sum ? 

if money is to be spent in providing work in the 
Colonies for the unemployed could it not be laid 
out more cheaply and to much greater advantage in 
providing work for them at home? At least the 
people will remain with us, and the money will be 
spent among us. If it is intended that a bounty shail 
be given to the Colonies then it must be admitted 
that the form it should take is not that which 
‘*General” Booth proposes. Such distress as is likely 
to arise in this country through unemployment during 
the next one or two winters might be perfectly satisfac- 
torily dealt with either on labour colonies or relief works 
if we are prepared to sink a million or two in the 
process. With this sum such an impulse could be 
given to the agricultural industry of Great Britain as 
would secure employment for a very large proportion 
of the unemployed in this country. We feel, as we 
have always felt, however, that because the evil is not 
being dealt with at its source the tide of distress may 
be dammed up at one point, but it is only diverted to 
flow in some other direction. It is certain that the 
old system of transporting our convicts to Botany Bay 
had no effect in diminishing crime at home. 

The day has passed when it was thought and held 
that in a given community there could be only a certain 
amount of work to go round and that unemployment 
resulted therefore from an over-supply of labour. It 
is now recognised that in a well-ordered perfectly- 
organised economic system work in abundance must 
and will be found for all who want it. We believe 
further that the recurrence of the depression of the 
labour market is a phenomenon especially due to the 
want of organisation and the absolute chaos in the fiscal 
system of this country. Artificially-assisted emigration 
cannot help us out of the difficulty. Only a scheme 
such as that which Mr. Chamberlain has been advocat- 
ing with so much energy during the last two years can 


We recall that old Dr. Farr, | 


hope to obtain any measure of success. By stimulating 
the development of our colonies a perfectly orderly and 
natural flow of settlers from this country will take 
place. It is better that those who leave this country to 
settle abroad shall do so freely and of their own accord, 
and because their particular services are likely to secure 
them a better return than at home. Assisted emigra- 
tion frequently amounts to an effort to fit a number of 
square pegs in round holes. 


SPEED LUST. 


AST week we made some remarks on the alleged 
* injustice of the Andover magistrates to motorists 
who insist on driving at an illegal speed. For some 
months past a regular press campaign has beer 
conducted on the subject. Only last Saturday one 
of the papers referred to the fines levied at Andover 
as being at the tariff rate and made some sugges- 
tive comments on the notorious proceedings of the 
magistrates there and of a new and ingenious little 
plan they had recently adopted’ of taking defended 
cases last. It was therefore agreeable to find in the 
same paper a barrister who upon the occasion referred 
to had defended one of the motorists—unsuccessfully— 
making strong protest against these frequent denun- 
ciations of the magistrates. He admitted the reason- 
ableness and justice of their award in his case 
and bore witness to their ‘‘ courtesy, patience and 
considerate manner”. As a barrister of fifteen years’ 
active practice, he stated that ‘‘the practice of taking 
undefended cases before defended cases is habitually 
followed in all the great criminal courts”. So much 
for the ‘‘ new and ingenious little plan” invented by the 
tyrants of Andover to thwart Mr. Stephen Coleridge 
and his friends in adversity who are for making the 
discharge of their duty by the Bench as unpleasant 
as possible. Commenting upon the perversion of facts 
unfortunately so common, we do not confine ourselves 
to the utterances of those journals especially devoted 
to motoring which, with rare exceptions, apparently 
do all they can to aid and abet motorists in their 
illegal acts by advertising the so-called police traps. 
Such papers give especial prominence to letters from 
aggrieved motorists who, having elected to defy the 
law and with the usual results, dash into print and 
whine or scold according to their mood, and all pour 
scorn on those who venture to hint at the mere exist- 
ence of a speed limit. It is a pitiful spectacle to see 
men, ordinarily quite level-headed, thus cast off all 
reason. We have examples almost daily of men of 
reputed good position—of ‘‘the titled and professional 
classes ”’—including M.P.’s and J.P.’s, penning ridi- 
culous letters in defiance both of good taste and common 
sense. Here are some examples. A motoring M.P. is 
enraged that anyone should be convicted of driving 
at excessive speed on the evidence of ‘‘a mere stop- 
watch”, whatever that may be. Imagine a mere 
country policeman armed with a mere stop-watch 
daring to hold up a motor-car. Apparently both 
motorists and their solicitors, to judge by the ques- 
tions asked by the latter, are ignorant of the working 
of these useful instruments. Last month a motorist 
wrote to the press to prove ‘‘the absolute impossibility 
of measuring eight seconds accurately with one stop- 
watch, without electricity”. Not only the watch but 
the policemen who use it are said to be always in- 
capable and generally incorrect. Thus ‘‘rustic con- 
stables on oath” are held up to ridicule for ‘talking 
about fifths of a second”. A stop-watch has a large 
open dial graduated to fifths of a second, to which 
graduations the single hand points, when stopped with 
deadly precision. Yet this is the class of complaint 
against the ‘‘ bucolic county constable”, because he 
declines to read 163 secs. as ‘‘ 16 or 17”. 

The justification offered by some offenders is at 
times remarkable. A Wiltshire J.P. fined £10 for 
driving at twenty-eight miles an hour through the 
outskirts of a village (a second conviction) argues that 
the road was clear, and, as a matter of fact, it would 
have been quite safe to drive at fifty miles an hour. 
This J.P. is surely worth a place in a ‘‘ legal pillory” 
for his peculiar reading of the law. But the attitude 
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of the motor-scorcher varies greatly. Some scorchers, 
when stopped, evince a stoicism born of the conviction 
that sooner or later they were bound to be trapped. 
For after all, is not a mere fine small in comparison 
with a tyre bill? But all are not so gentle. One of 
them, an officer in the army, when stopped calls the 
police perjurers and snatches the watch from the 
constable who holds it out for inspection. 

A serious aspect of motor-scorching is the belief of 
the scorchers that in time they will wear out magistrates 
and police and be permitted to do exactly as they please. 
To hear these sufferers talk among themselves, to be 
caught and fined is a sort of ‘‘ mention in despatches”, 
at worst is reckoned as an honourable wound. ‘‘ De 
la vitesse, encore de la vitesse, toujours de la vitesse ”. 
To effect their ends few means are left untried. We 
have to-day dealt with their abuse of those who honestly 
endeavour to enforce the law of the land. But there 
are other means, such as sham trials and false statistics, 
by which it is sought to educate public opinion. With 
such we may deal on another occasion. 


SUPPING FULL OF HORRORS. 


A= the brief space which is all the stress of life 
* allows to the average Londoner for cooling his 
hands with country things the return to town in 
September or October must necessarily come upon him 
as something of a shock. Even although he may have 
been born and bred in the heart of a great city the 
mere absence from it for a brief season is often enough 
to render strange those things which he had come to 
accept almost as natural or inevitable. Among the 
incidents’ which strike home on returning to London 
at the present time of year after no matter how short an 
absence is the way in which the horrors of life are 
indecently paraded. It is impossible, perhaps undesir- 
able, for anyone to pass his life without becoming aware 
of the sordid side, but it should not be necessary even 
possible for it to be obtruded upon him at every turn, 
at every street corner. And yet for the Londoner 
there is no escape. As he alights at the terminus 
flaming posters arrest him telling him of the latest 
tragedy, while shrill-voiced newsboys dog his foot- 
‘steps in the streets urging him to purchase a sheet 
with full details of another horrible murder. On the 
walls and hoardings scowl down at him villainous 
multi-coloured prints depicting vice rampant in its 
most distressing forms, while at theatres and places 
of entertainment there awaits him the enactment 
or presentation of a varied assortment of horrors. 
We do not mean that London is singular in this re- 
spect. We believe that all the great cities of the 
world exhibit the same spectacle—mankind delibe- 
rately :refusing the highest and choosing the lowest. 
No doubt the taste for horror exists elsewhere—even in 
the most rustic communities. But in towns where life 
burns at its fiercest, where men demand of meat and 
drink that it shall be strong in order to tempt their 
jaded appetites, it shows itself in its most hideous and 
degraded form. 

The fascination of horror is, of course, no new thing. 
It is easy to conceive its power over the uneducated. 
In Greek tragedy as in modern tragedy horror was a 
prime factor. But it needs the touch of art to redeem 
it, to put it in its place, to show its true proportion. 
Horror to be effective artistically must always be 
remote. The naked horror of to-day has no redeeming 
features. It is essentially coarse. Who can desire to 


read of the ‘‘horrible discovery at Hoxton”, ‘the | 


shocking tragedy on the —— railway”, or ‘‘ the Penge 
mystery” ?—to quote the kind of indelicacy that has 
been served up recently to the public. That there are 
thousands to whom such sensations make appeal is 
proved by the prosperity of some of the purveyors. It is 
pandering, surely, to the lowest tastes of the populace. 
It is a reflection on our vaunted civilisation. The 
unimaginative who need some ardent stimulus for their 
sluggish emotions and those who lead drab lives devoid 
of colour alone can find any satisfaction in these things. 


Terrible food for thought is afforded bythe reflection of | 


what a preponderating majority these people must be. 


Just as some ‘‘ Chamber of Horrors” commands the » 


| 


greatest attention so at our theatres and music-halls it 


is the ‘‘ horrible” element which draws crowds. If a 
man, or better still a woman, endangers life by going 
through some foolhardy exhibition on trapeze or wire 
it is sufficient to command success, while the play 
which produces most thrills of horror is certain to meet 
with the approval of the populace. ‘‘ Blood and Fire” 
is the promising motto of the greatest religious organi- 
sation of modern times and lurid pictures of the horrors 
of hell are well-known among revivalists as the most 
effective methods of securing ‘‘conversions”. Adver- 
tisers of patent medicines have realised that the best 
method of selling their wares is the realistic description 
of diseases, while it is well known that among the 
lower classes the possession of some frightful ailment 
or malformation is in itself a form of distinction. 

There can be no doubt that this love of horrible 
things grows with feeding. The people who gloat 
over the details of some sordid murder will consider 
the next day blank unless it yields something equally 
sensational to stay their voracious appetites. Once 
awakened, this passion for the horrible becomes all- 
consuming, and there is unquestionably growing up 
a generation who from their earliest days, on account 
of the facilities which now exist for making every- 
thing public, come to regard the horrible with an 
utter and complete callousness. For them the horrible 
has ceased to be horrible so entirely does it fit in with 
their acquired notion of things. They have no pity, 
no sense of the ‘‘ woeful heart of things”, no sympathy 
with suffering. 

Not even night is sacred from the intrusion of the 
horror-mongers. In certain districts of London, notably 
in South Kensington, the hoarse raucous voices of 
newsmen shouting some fell and possibly false horror 
are frequently heard in the dead of night. The effect 
is indescribable, recalling as it does the days of the 
‘* Jack the Ripper ” crimes, when often past midnight 
those same terrible cries were heard announcing 
‘‘another woman cut to pieces”. They seemto trans- 
port us to the squalid and filthy streets where these 
things happen. From morning to night, in fact, the 
path of the Londoner is dogged by the horrible until 
life, at last, becomes a nightmare and there is no safe 
resting-place for the feet. 

Can nothing be done to stop it? Are we to go about 
to be faced everywhere by these things which ought to 
be decorously hidden out of sight? Legislation will 
not do it. We would nat recommend it if it could. 
The criers of horrors have been suppressed in many 
places—though shameful to say not in Kensington— 
but this can mean but scanty success. We need to 
be blind as well as deaf before we can escape offence. 
The only hope lies in the gradual education of public 
opinion, in the tabooing of all that is meretricious and 
sensational, in the ostracising of those who pander to 
it. Only thus, it seems, can peace reign once more in 
the land. 


THE CITY. 


| the first three days of the week the City 

decidedly made the most of the fear that a further 
increase in the Bank rate would be made on Thursday 
and the quotation for gilt-edged stocks suffered accord- 
ingly. The weekly Return however showed that the 
outflow of gold for abroad had been largely counter- 
balanced by a return of coin from the country and in 
the result the total Reserve is stronger by £ 370,000. 
Prices rallied at once and Consols which had been as 
low as 894 recovered to 89 and those markets which 
are more particularly susceptible to money conditions 
followed suit. We see no occasion to alter the views 
we have expressed on the subject on several occasions : 
we expect an increase of at least 4 per cent. and 
probably a full point in the Bank rate, but we think the 
investor would be ill advised to wait on the chance 
of this influence sensibly affecting quotations in the 
first-class investment stocks. Consols, Exchequer 
bonds and securities of this class which are held by 
discount houses and banks will naturally be turned 
out if rates harden but the average investor looks 
for a higher yield in any case than £2 15s. per 
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cent., and the relative short supply of stocks on a 
3} per cent. basis will suffice to counteract any tempo- 


rary influence of a higher Bank rate; finally, and one | 


sees it on so many occasions, the real deterrent is anti- 
cipation—realisation often shows the bogey to be much 
less terrible than imagined, and in the present instance 


felt throughout the list. 


there are not wanting well-qualified judges of the | 


market who hold that an increased rate without further 
delay would mean better business all round and better 
prices. : 

Aithough the volume of transactions in the Stock 
Exchange has been ona diminishing scale in the aggre- 
gate for the week, the past few days have shown an 
improvement and in several sections of the House 
prices close higher on balance. The feature has again 
been the rise in Canadian Pacific Railway shares which 
have topped all previous records at $182}—a rise of 
$74 on the week and §11 since last account. The traffic 
receipts for the second week of September show an 
increase of $112,000 and as the corresponding period 
of 1904 was $54,000 better than 1903 the continued 
progress is extremely satisfactory. Further to assist 
the rise it was rumoured that an offer of 414,000,000 
had been made for a portion of the company’s 
western lands. Grand Trunk issues are under greater 
speculative influences and although the increase of 
i 14,777 is excellent the profit-taking which has taken 
place during the past week has kept quotations 
down. Foreign railways have been less active but 
good buying has been in evidence and changes are 
chiefly in the upward direction. A good deal of atten- 
tion has been given to Cordoba Central Income deben- 
tures and although the present price of 724 seems quite 
high enough for a bord paying 34 per cent. per annum 
—at which the yield at the price is about 5 per cent.— 
the market appears to be of opinion that substantially 
higher prices will be marked in the near future and with 
the present remarkable prosperity of the Argentine an 
investor who does not fear a certain amount of risk 
might do well to buy a few of the debentures. 

In connexion with South American land and financial 
investments the shares of the Mortgage Co. of the 
River Plate and the River Plate Trust, Loan and 
Agency are worthy of attention. The affairs of these 
companies are well and prudently managed by a 
directorate composed of men who have a wide practical 
knowledge of the country, and the figures of the last 
three balance-sheets of the companies which we have 
examined critically afford evidence of marked progress. 
The following table gives the various classes of security 
with their respective yields : 

Price Div.% Yield 
42d. 

Mortgage Co. of the River Plate Ord. shares 


10, £2 paid j 33 10 510 6 
” ” ” Cum. Pref. «- Bat 5 490 
” ” Deb atrio.. 118 440 3160 

River Plate Trust, Loan and Agency shares } 633 

” ” ’ erred“ B” } - 
£5 fully paid j 38 3 516 3 
” Deb. 1909 at 110.. 103 4 317 9 


The report and statement of accounts of the Santa Fé 
and Cordova Great Southern Lands Company is also pub- 
lished and an increase of dividend of 14 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. has been declared. The profits for the fiscal year 
would permit of a distribution at the rate of 12 per 
cent. but the board have wisely opened a reserve fund 
to which £ 5,000 has been placed on the present occa- 
sion whilst the carry forward is £11,927. The capital 
of this company is £260,000 of which £140,000 has 
been issued and is fully paid, at the present quotation 
of £3 per share, the capitalisation is £420,000 and 
against this the company owns lands which are rapidly 
increasing in value and at a conservative estimate are 
computed to be worth £700,000: as an investment 
possessing great potential value the shares are worth 
locking away by those who do not alone look to the 
immediate yield from dividends. 

The South African mining market has been less 
active and prices are lower on balance. The report 
issued by Mr. Garthwaite, the Chartered Company’s 
engineer, on the Rhodesia Banket company’s properties 
confirms the remarks made in this column last week 
that much yet remains to be done before the high 
price of the shares is warranted. Mr. Garthwaite con- 


demns previous reports as too optimistic and states 
that at present the mine is no more than ‘‘a promising 
prospect”. The immediate effect of the publication of the 
report was to depress the shares and as a heavy specula- 
tive account has been built -ip in this stock the effect was. 
On the whole however the 
general Kaffir market stood the strain very well, thanks 
chiefly to support from the controlling houses which 
certainly seem to be doing their best to restore public 
confidence : the magnates have still a lot of leeway to 
make up before they achieve the result desired and 
unless they are prepared to stand by the market with 
steady support for a few months we hardly think they 
will be successful. 

The balance sheets and reports of two of the prin- 
cipal Eastern Exchange Banks for the year ending 
30 June are now published. The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation is unquestionably the 
strongest and most powerful institution operating in 
the East; in China the bank occupies a position 
which is unique. The National Bank of India is 
we believe the youngest whilst it is certainly one of 
the most prosperous of the Indian banks. It will be 
remembered that during the current year a substantial 
bonus was made by the issue of new shares and after 
allowing for the increase in capital account to 4,600,000 
the present reserve is £525,000: profits in exchange 
operations are not so great as in former years before 
the fixity of the value of the rupee was established, but 
with enterprising management it is evident that there is 
room for expansion in other directions. 

The well-known chemists trading as Boots Pure 
Drug Company and one of the associated concerns— 
Boots Cash Chemists (Southern)—announce an issue of 
100,000 7 per cent. ‘“‘B” preferred Ordinary £1 shares 
and 55,000 6 per cent. cumulative Preference #1 shares 
respectively. The figures show the average profits to 
be more than sufficient to provide for the service 
of the existing obligations and to leave a balance 
after providing for the interest on the new issue. 


INSURANCE. 
THE NEW POLICY OF THE MUTUAL OF NEW YORK. 


peer ee the infinite variety of Life assurance policies. 
4 which are issued the most important and the 
most popular remain those which for a given cost pro- 
vide the largest benefit for a man’s wife and family. In 
former times insurance policies were regarded almost 
entirely as a means of protection, but the advantages. 
which they offer as investments and for many other 
purpeses came to be recognised, and many different 
kinds of policies were introduced. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of expensive investment policies have partially 
obscured the great need of providing adequate family 
protection at a minimum cost. The ordinary whole 
Life policy without participation in profits is now sold 
by several first-class companies at extremely low rates 
of premium, and the discounted bonus policy reduces 
the premium rates still more. Such policies as these 
provide for the payment of a fixed sum at the death of 
the insured. Then the money has to be invested with 
the result that the interest, even on £1,000, which is a 
larger sum than many men in good positions are insured 
for, yields an entirely inadequate income: there is too 
the risk, by no means a slight one, that the capital may 
be unwisely invested. 

A new policy has been introduced by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York which we have no 
hesitation in describing as the best policy in existence 
for the purposes of family protection. This company 
has for many years past had a similar policy with par- 
ticipation in profits, but the new policies do not share 
in the surplus, the premium rates are considerably 
lower, and the whole of the benefits are absolutely 
guaranteed. If a man takes a policy for £1,000 the 
company undertakes to pay #50 a year for twenty 
years after his death, while if the wife or other bene- 
ficiary named in the policy survives the assured by 
more than twenty years the annual payment of 
450 is continued so long as the beneficiary lives. 
In this way a man is enabled at a small cost to assure 


| 
| 
| | 
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an income for life to anyone dependent upon him; 
while if the beneficiary dies at any time sooner than 
twenty years after the death of the assured the twenty 
annual payments, or so many of them as remain unpaid, 
are paid to the man’s estate. The premiums on these 
policies vary with the age of the assured and with the 
age of the beneficiary ; the older the beneficiary at the 
time the policy is taken the smaller the cost. For a 
man of thirty-five and a beneficiary of twenty-five the 
annual premium payable for life for is 
£19 18s. 4d. If the number of annual premiums is 
limited to twenty the rate is £26 13s. 4d. The policy 
contains very liberal conditions in regard to loans, 
surrender values and other similar features. 

Perhaps at the present time some people may be 
asking themselves whether it is advisable to take a 
policy in the Mutual of New York in view of the para- 
graphs which are appearing in many of the papers 
stating that the discreditable transactions of the 
managers of the Equitable of the United States have 
been reproduced in connexion with the Mutual. We 
have been reading very carefully the detailed reports of 
the evidence given in the examination of the Mutual 
which have been published in the American news- 
papers. We have also read the sensational com- 
ments of the New York press and we have been 
sorry to see that many English newspapers have 
reproduced the comments, but have not published the 
evidence. In many most important particulars the 
evidence so far from substantiating the comments, 
flatly contradicts them. It may be due to ignorance, 
or it may be due to sensationalism, but the fact remains 
that unfounded comments have been published, and 
that the more sensational the statements the greater 
has been the publicity given to them, while in fact the 
statements which are sensational are not true, and 
the statements which are true are not sensational. 

No evidence has yet been published to show that the 
directors of the Mutual have dealt dishonestly or un-‘ 
fairly with the policy-holders or with the funds of the 
company: the most important witnesses have already 
been examined, and the most important features of the 
management carefully scrutinised, and it is improbable 
that the minor points which remain to be inquired into 
will reveal the management in any different light. 
All this evidence will be officially published before 
very long, and then will be the appropriate time 
to deal with the whole matter: in the meanwhile 
no one pretends that even if all the sensational 
statements which have been made were true there 
is the slightest doubt about the ability of the Mutual 
to fulfil punctually every one of its engagements both 
now and in the future. One reason why the new policy 
of the Mutual appeals to us as so attractive is that the 
tontine bonus system is entirely absent from it. We 
consider that the Mutual is open to criticism on many 
points, but at the present time it is being unfairly 
attacked by statements which we know are keenly 
resented by many managers even of British insurance 
companies. 


THE MAKING OF ETON. 


As the Public Schools are England's chief contribu- 
tion to the European educational system, the 
press is fertile in descriptive handbooks, and as it is the 
fashion now to go back always to origins, not only is 
their present state described but their early history is 
more and more investigated. Of course Eton and 
Winchester are specially noticed, for even if far earlier 
foundation may be traced for schools like York, yet 
Eton, Winchester and Harrow have done for the 
country more important work. Origins are often dull 
and generally ugly, unless they are medieval, but 
happily of all these schools the oldest parts are the 
most beautiful. When we visit them we find incrusta- 
tions often so squalid, cheap and tasteless that there is 
little fear of destroying anything of value if we try to 
tecover the antique. 

This it is that surprises us in the alterations now pro- 
posed at Winchester College. There are the original 
buildings of the original school with all the offices in 
— order just as they were at first. It is sucha 
piece of luck as could hardly be hoped for by historical 


inquirers. What would we not give for it at Rievaulx 
or Grace Dieu where we painfully puzzle over the 
exiguous remains of monastic methods? At Win- 
chester these buildings are not only perfect but un- 
usually beautiful, and also they are the pattern from 
which the later schools were developed. Why the 
gain of room by the vacating of a Warden’s residence, 
instead of giving an easement, should have at once 
suggested encroachment on what has hitherto been 
spared, is a mystery which we must leave their Govern- 
ing Body to fight out with the faithful company of Old 
Wykehamists. Even Eton has been visited by no 
disaster so great and apparently wanton. The cellar 
there retains its old dimensions: the ancient oven is 
untouched, though the ‘‘ bantam” of our youth is for- 
gotten: the brewery and bakehouse remain, though 
their use is changed. The great almshouse alone is 
missing, and that, we suppose, was never really built as 
Henry planned. The Fellows are gone or nearly gone, 
but their Cloister is still inhabited by representatives 
who divide between four the space intended for eight 
and by attending the Chapel services acknowledge the 
ecclesiastical significance of their Foundation. 

Some of these changes may be seen in an admirable 
series of plates lately issued under the title of ‘‘ Bygone 
Eton”, by Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh,* whose sound and 
painstaking inquiry has done much to trace the history 
of the houses, sites, and names, with which Eton is 
concerned. In the five numbers of this cheap but 
scholarly work the growth or decay of the foundation 
may from contemporary prints and drawings be fairly 
followed as far back as to 1600. It is true that artists 
are not always faithful, but writers also may mislead. 
Canaletto’s drawing (Part I., plate v.) is as unlike Eton 
as Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby” or Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘*Montem ”; but the older draughtsmen knew their 
responsibilities better, and Hollar and Loggan are as 
accurate as human nature allows. Indeed it is hardly 
exaggeration to say that we know more of seventeenth- 
century England from them than from all the writers, 
while the patient skill which enabled Loggan to make 
his bird’s-eye views accurately projected by measure- 
ment without the aid of tower or captive balloon, has 
seldom been praised or appreciated as it deserves. 
Taking these plates along with some of the popular 
histories, or their original by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 
we can watch the building of the young unhappy 
king’s inspired hobby. There beside the islands on 
the low shore of the river at once its friend and 
enemy rose first a religious establishment with school- 
room dormitory and usher attached. The great 
almshouse between the stables and the Slough road 
was planned but probably not built. The old parish 
church was destroyed and the few parishioners accom- 
modated in the new chapel. The daring precautions of 
enhancement against flood, the bold alterations of plan 
as the work proceeded, the secure fencing of precincts, 
of these indeed we have no pictorial record, but there 
remain the king’s directions—‘“ will”, corrected draft 
and ‘‘own avyse”—as well as the College accounts 
with daily detail of each workman’s pay and conduct, 
to help us to puzzle out the story. Wykeham had built 
in stone, but his disciple used the more local brick 
except for the grander and most sacred parts of his 
building, for which he sent to special quarries so far 
even as Yorkshire. And yet the great precinct wall, 
thirteen feet high with towers at intervals, he would 
have of only Kentish stone with stern forbidding of 
inferior sorts. How we wish, shaken by the din of the 
G.W.R. motor, that the wall were built: it never was, 
nor was the ‘‘ grete square tour CXL fete” high ; and 
yet perhaps some day it may be possible. In brick at 
all events, and that of the best, were the buildings 
hurriedly finished amid the dangers of Yorkist supre- 
macy; and afterwards the same material is used for 
the beautiful design of Lupton’s front with its strange 
variations of symmetry. One might be a long time in 
the school yard without seeing that the north and south 
wings of Lupton’s tower are not on the same plane, and 
still longer without finding a cause for it. 


+ Bygone Eton.” Edited by R. A. Austen Leigh. Five parts. 
Eton: Spottiswoode. 1905. Parts 1-3, 35. each. Parts 4 and 5, 


Is. 6d. each. 
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Meanwhile the school grew and with it grew the | 


town. The little rural hamlet with its village farms 
and rustic bridges becomes a street and joins itself to 
the wooden bridge at Windsor. The houses near the 
school first take boarders and then become the property 
of dames and later of masters. Other houses dis- 
appear and their sites are thrown into the growing 
Shooting Fields or playgrounds, though it is as late as 
1841 that the wharf and Major Brine’s cottage are 
cleared from the bank below Sixth-form Bench, where 
lonica” is still precariously maintained. 


there are fluctuations of this prosperity. A second 


ment of a schoolboy who was swept into them by 
a flood and drowned. Barnes Pool is supplied by a 
stream which suddenly emerges from a culvert at the 
corner of South Meadow. It would puzzle some 
Etonians to say where the culvert begins, nor would 
many be able to tell you into how many branches the 
river divides itself between Eton Chapel and Windsor 
Castle. 

In 1547-8 6s. 8d. was paid for the destruction of the 


| great reredos on which Henry had spent his care, and 
the memory of the Marquis Wellesley’s ‘‘ Salix Baby- | 


Of course | 


schoolroom had been built before the eighteenth cen- | 


tury. Later on the parishioners were excluded from 
the Church, and first a Chapel of Ease and then a 
Parish Church were built for them in the street. New 


rooms for the collegers and here and there new blocks of | 


schoolrooms rose for teaching, and still they rise, and 


of the original buildings should be the natural limit of 
institutions, others hold that the numbers of a school 
should not outgrow a master’s power of recognising 
the boys. Each of these rules would have kept the 


school somewhere about 600, and perhaps it might | 


have been better so. But the next step was to send 
some of the boys as an overflow for divine service 
elsewhere. This is an expensive system requiring a 
second building and a doubled staff and a loss of some 
valuable associations. The latest movement is for the 
possibility of bringing the whole school together under 
one roof for festal occasions, which however useful in 
practice is not the same thing as united worship. Any- 


limits. But with it had come the constant patching of 
odd rooms, wings and outhouses to the various tene- 


ments, which cheaply done for immediate need had | 


made many of them crowded and unwholesome. A 
saner policy is now, we hope, prevailing and altera- 
tions will be carried out with more foresight. 
scale nevertheless is inevitably enlarged. Here a 
towering chimney and there a house of Oromedon help 


The | 


to dwarf the old centres of Chapel and College, and | 
make it difficult for neighbours not to rise to the same | 


altitude and still further overshadow the school. 


This however is for the future and our concern is with | 
the past, of which the records so soon disappear. There | 
is always a margin between the actual present and | 
what is already history, and many things are lost as | 
memories fail and old inhabitants drop off. Ought | 
there not to be record of the talk of one who can still | 
remember the difficulty of a snowy journey to London | 


in the coach ; one who claims to have been baptized in 


chapel as town-parishioner, one who can remember . 
Wellington running along the wall with the friendly | 


youngsters plucking at his legs, or with the tears on 
his cheeks watching by the organ screen the burial of 


his great brother ; or one who helped kidnap an infant | 
and draw him through the unglazed windows of Long | 
Chamber, there to be kept all night, where nothing but | 
shutters and consequent darkness then kept out the | 


weather? These are things we like to have written 
down and sifted from myth. The late Bishop Abraham’s 
anecdote of the Iron Duke printed in ‘‘ Etoniana” No. 1 
(Spottiswoode and Co.) is a casein point. The elaborate 
ceremonies of electiontide with its tasting dinners, 


its posers’ children, the yellow chariot, the kiss of | 


welcome—they soon fall out of memory and our more 
slipshod life does not seem to evolve any so graceful 
ceremonial to fill their place. 


The enemy is shown by flood-marks high on unex- 
pected places and sometimes inside the houses. The 


in 1559 12d. went towards pulling down his great altar. 
A few months ago the substructure of this was laid bare 
by workmen, and very puzzling were the details dis- 
closed. Under ‘‘ the spot where the Epistle was read” 
was no trace of the burial of Bishop Longland, nor 
could anything be found of the central ‘‘ first stone” 
which Henry had decreed ‘* be not removed, touched 
nor stered in any wise”. The new work is perhaps 


i : _ wise in avoiding an imitation of the old, but we hope 
still more are demanded. Some think that the capacity | 


it will at least restore some of the spacious dignity 
thereof while its unaffected modernness may directly 
serve the object of commemorating, in the place where 
as boys they knelt, the Etonians who fell in the Boer 
war. 

As the Aryan movement is from East to West so at 
Eton the importance is shifted first from the Priests of 
the College in the Eastern Cloister to the scholars of 
the College and then from the scholars to the Oppidans 
at the West. Is it possible that any fresh development 
of education for any fresh class may carry it still 
further ? Some indeed think that so great a foundation 
should not work exclusively for the wealthy. The 


‘ 1y- abolition of eleemosynary scholarships may be wise, 
way the expansion seems now to have reached its | 


but, if so, could some other channel be devised through 
which the gifts of the pious founder might win wider 
gratitude and blessing ? However that be, there is no 
question that the immediate task is to secure and raise 
the present tradition of a great rule and a remarkable 
personality. Much has been done by Dr. Warre, and 
his successor will rightly build onward and not subvert. 
If he builds well, there are still finer tasks before him. 
The school, as it is, must be the first object, but wher 
there the teaching has been improved and the ideals 
gradually and wisely raised, it is possible that there 
may be another great expansion and that Eton will not 
be found to fail, till England does so. 


BIRDS ON THE POLDERS. 


| bag the fighting actions of the avocet—he was left, it 
may be remembered, in the proud position of 
tyrant of the shore—we see, as it appears to me, a 
very curious adaptation of nature to ‘“‘an engraft 
infirmity ”, for as such his beak, for all warlike pur- 
poses, may fairly be considered. It is not with its 
beak, accordingly, that the bird fights and, indeed, all 
its movements in battle seem guided by a knowledge of 
its weakness in this direction. It approaches any 
imagined trespasser upon its family estate—as say an 
oyster-catcher, with whom it is frequently at odds— 
with a curious sideway sort of gait, yet not so pro- 
nouncedly so that one is satisfied with such a descrip- 
tion after it is written—‘‘ a malady ”—experto crede— 
‘* most incident to” field naturalists. But the tendency, 
at least, is there, though it may be more or less in abey- 
ance, and always there seems to be a latent idea in the 
bird’s mind of sheering off, or, rather, of holding the 


| head and fore part of the body a little away, so as to 
The river, we said above, was friend and enemy. | 


friend is proved iniall loyal recollections of ‘jolly | 


boating weather and a hay-harvest breeze”. But the 
river did for Eton other office, not less friendly though 
more servile, when it sent its tributary straight under 
Hall and College, and scoured it clean without charge. 
Barnes Pool would not have force for it now, but then 
Henry would make the stream ‘xl fete of brede”’, 


present the more backward portion of the latter to the 
enemy. Then rising with a spring—for it is thus that 
the actual attack is always delivered—it seems to swing 
itself round and thus butt, as with an aérial battering 
ram, at the object of its animosity, whilst, at the same 


' time, demonstrating with the wings—striking, it may 


and some drawings as well as the shape of the ground | 


suggest a reinforcement from what is now called 
Kitchen Water. The arches under the Hall, through 
which the water ran, are still visible, as is the monu- 


be, with the nearer one—a half-bluffing, half-vigorous 
policy. This, at least, is what it looks like, nor do | 
wish to commit myself to more. The motion is so 
sudden, and the general effect of it so catches, and, as 
it were, fills the eye, that it is difficult properly to digest 
the details. It is easier to do so when avocets fight 
together, and it then appears that the movements just 


_ described are but the first or early stages of something 
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much more serious and imposing ; the prologue to the 
play, so to speak, if a battle very much in earnest, and 
lasting sometimes for a considerable time may be thus 
metaphorically alluded to. When however, as very often 
happens, the duel takes place in the water—that is to 
say in deep water—these preliminaries have no place; for 
it cannot, I think, be said that the avocet has an aquatic 
as well as an ordinary or terrestrial method of warfare. 
As with ourselves, however, it is not always that such 
matters proceed to extremities, and if they do not, the 
class of manoeuvres which has been indicated can be 
resorted to only when the birds are either on terra firma 
or well within their depth. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that contests between swimming avocets are of a more 
than usually strenuous and embittered nature, so that, 
breaking out as they do, every now and then, upon the 
creeks and pools of the polders, they are extremely 
interesting things to witness. The combatants may, 
for some time, have been swimming side by side, or one 
a little in advance of the other, so that, till hostilities 
commence, it is easy to mistake them for a mated 
pair. Then, all at once, one of them rises with a 
fluttering motion, rapidly beating his wings, till he is 
directly over the other, when he drops, or endeavours 
to drop, upon him, kicking at him as he does so, 
downwards and backwards, with his long legs, now 
suddenly and unexpectedly revealed as the true weapons 
of war. The bird thus treated does not seem so much 
to endeavour to avoid the attack—which indeed would 
be difficult—as to consider, when he has borne the 
brunt of it, that it is now his turn. Accordingly 
he rises and drops in the same way, to be dropped 
on to again, and again rise, till, the action becoming 
sharper, it gets to each of the pair struggling to execute 
this manoeuvre as quickly and deftly as possible. A 
strange sight it is to see first one and then another of 
two such large and striking-looking birds mounting 
thus alternately from the water, quivering for some 
moments with dangling legs, and then dropping, with 
a backward motion, upon one another. At length, as 
the excitement grows greater, the water is abandoned 
altogether, and the combat is continued in the air above. 
Here the different conditions render the manceuvrings 
also somewhat different, for the lower bird, being opposed 
by no resisting medium, can sink as the upper one descends 
upon him. Yet the essential features remain the same 
and the backward blow, especially, which now seems 
to be delivered—or more often intended—not only with 
the feet, but with the hinder part of the body also, is 
often very noticeable. One mode of war is common, 
it is clear, to earth, air, and water, but modified by 
the particular facilities or limitations special to each. 
The aérial combat may last for some little while, and is 
usually ended by both the parties to it sweeping away, 
in a quite different style of flight, to come down far 
apart on the water’s edge—often on opposite sides of 
it—where for awhile they feed. But the seeming 
peace is no more than a truce or necessary pause in 
the tide of battle, for soon one of the birds is seen to 
fly out into mid-stream again, when the other sweeping 
after it, it all begins over again. Or one will go down 
on the water and await its adversary there, and in this 
way the conflict may be prolonged indefinitely. Whilst 
in the air, and hovering above one another, the pair 
will often flutter backwards for some yards at a 
time, this being probably the result of a series of 
arrested drops on the part of the upper bird, each one 
of which is made ineffective by the retreat of the lower 
one. It might, indeed, be surmised that an aérial 
combat, at least, conducted on these principles, could 
not lead to any great result, and my own experience— 
which, however, has been but slight—is in accordance 
with this supposition. On the land, however, or in the 
water there would seem to be more scope for ‘‘ miching 
mallecho”’”, though that the birds, in spite of all their 
pugnacity, ever succeed in injuring one another, I 
neither do, nor wish to, believe. Still, as we have 
seen, they can drive a spoonbill to distraction and an 
oyster-catcher, though no weakling, is often very much 
bothered by them. Between the latter species and the 
avocet curious little dramas sometimes take place, a 
considerable amount of character, and especially of 
persevering obstinacy, being exhibited on either side. 
For a long time the oyster-catcher allows itself— 
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as a matter of policy I am inclined to think—to 
be driven here and there over the wide stretch of beach 
which a pair of avocets are determined to consider 
as their own, first by one and then another of them, 
feeding quietly between-whiles, and when, at last, it 
does lose patience and retaliate, it is by flying suddenly 
and violently at its assailant, as it draws near to the 
attack—a bold, bluff method which contrasts forcibly 
with the more artificial ones to which it is opposed. 
The avocet avoids the rush, but the effect which this 
sudden volte-face has upon it is curious. It retreats, 
indeed, only to return, but now, instead of attacking 
the oyster-catcher in its usual way, it draws closely up 
to it, and follows or walks beside it whilst it feeds, with 
the look and manner of a detective. Another thunder- 
bolt will cause it to retreat again ; but again it comes 
up in a quietly persistent manner, yet so gradually that 
no right moment can be well seized upon by the oyster- 
catcher for checking its advance. Its regard seems 
always to be fixed upon the latter with a peering, prying 
and withal condemning expression to which its attitudes 
and motions exactly correspond. Perhaps it is these 
latter which suggest the rest, but, however distributed, 
so strong is the impression produced by the bird’s 
tout ensemble that one might almost fancy it was 
speaking—nay that one even heard the taunting words 
addressed by it to its worried and withal peace- 
desiring antagonist. ‘‘ Stilleating? Not choked yet? 
I admire your digestion. Stolen worms seem not to 
disagree with you”. Stung by such sarcasms, the 
poor oyster-catcher once more asserts himself. But it 
is of no use. His persistent attendant returns, as 
before, to dog him still more closely—a galling—almost 
a ‘‘ kibe-galling "—proximity. And always there is 
the same pert, superior, condemning air as if all the 


moral forces of society were upon the aggressor’s 
side. At length the two stop, each looking at the 


other, but just as the victim of this continued persecu- 
tion is about to make one more dash, the partner 
avocet comes up and dashes incontinently at him, 
when, recognising ‘‘his mounted scale aloft” he flies, 
if not ‘‘murmuring”, at least with good reason to 


murmur. 
Epmunp SELous. 


OLD WATERWAYS-—II. 


TEWHAVEN of a dull autumn evening when the 
1 tide was out, with the wailing seagulls sweeping 
over the shelving mud, was as dreary a scene as could 
well be imagined. Nor was the forlorn railway hotel at 
the end of the long pier calculated to raise the droop- 
ing spirits. Naturally a young man’s fancy turned to a 
stiff caulker of brandy-and-water hot by way of tonic 
and appetiser. Yet I have pleasant recollections of the 
old place, of the walk across the swing bridge and 
the bright ascent to the western heights by way of 
pre-prandial breather—many a pleasing dream of pro- 
spective pleasure I have had there when I antici- 
pated next morning’s tidal train. Though the hotel 
was rather lonely and forbidding, appearances were 
deceptive. As a rule you had it to yourself, but 
there was always abundance in the larder, for it 
was largely patronised on the arrival of the boats. 
It was a foretaste of fair France and no bad one. If 
you interviewed the French chef, he zealously de- 
voted himself to your entertainment. The manage- 
ment did not pride itself on the refinements of the 
cellar, but there was unexceptionable Macon and 
Pommard. Conversible foreign waiters were practising 
their broken English on you, though I cannot say 
that was an additional attraction. Then next day, if 
the morning had broken brightly, with the golden 
ripple of the flowing sea, and the sunshine reflected 
from the brown sails of the fishing boats, you wondered 
how Newhaven of the dusk could ever have seemed 
dismal. Everything was then run economically. The 
hotel bill, the chef’s efforts included, was a marvel of 
moderation. As for the fare, they took you from 
London to Paris for twenty-eight shillings, in itself no 
small inducement. When you were looking forward to 
a costly round of Parisian restaurants and theatres, it 
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was no slight ease to the conscience to feel that you had 
had such a frugal send-off. 
for many reasons. In place of the bare wheat lands 


I fancied the Dieppe route | 


of Picardy you travelled through the rich orchards | 


and gardens of Normandy—when you came home 
the steamer was fragrant with the hampers of apples 
and plums—and you landed in Paris at the back 
of the Madeleine, within pulse-beat of the heart of 
fashionable Paris. Then these boats were crowded 
with lively French folk, who, whether well or ill, in 


I saw a good deal of Southampton in old days, 
when ‘‘ Radley’s” was one of my familiar houses of 
call, for the South-Western Hotel with its interminable 
corridors and the engines continually shrieking under 
the windows had not been thought of. The South- 
ampton and Havre route to France was a pleasant 


_ alternative to that by Newhaven and Dieppe. Of course 


storm or in calm, were infinitely more amusing than | 


English of the same class. 
frugal Frenchman and it was the natural route to the 
industrial cities on the Seine as well as to bourgeois 
Paris. 
the company gave you a deal of sea for your money. 
The normal time of crossing was about eight hours, 
though that might often have been materially shortened 
with favourable tides on either side. But to anticipate 
grumbling and letters to the ‘‘ Times” the company 
ordained that the most tedious passage should be the 
measure of the minimum in their time tables. 

If my memories of the Dieppe route are cheery, those 
of the Dover-Ostend passage are much the reverse. 
The steamers, especially the night boats, were far from 
commodious, and the North Sea is unkindly with its 
easterly gales. 
flag, but that can hardly have been the reason of their 
so often breaking down and certainly not of their being 
so frequently befogged. With heavy seas racing for 
the narrows of Dover, they rolled and pitched in por- 
tentous fashion. Often I have held out hard on deck, 
in an oilskin borrowed from a sailor, till piercing winds 
played the mischief with the diaphragm, and surges of 
green water compelled me to go below. You dived 
with extreme reluctance for you knew what you had 
to expect. There was sure to be conviviality going 
forward in what resembled the cockpit of a man-of-war. 
Prostrate figures, male and female, were groaning in 
misery, while iron-lined Flemings or Dutchmen were 
holding high revelry. All my associations with the 
evil-smelling cabins of those cramped boats are of 
bottled stout and brandies and sodas. I see the long 
table now, garnished with pickle jars, flanking the 
invariable pallid ham and the underdone ribs of beef. 
One occasion I specially remember, when we had a 
vulgarised down-to-date revival of Van der Helst’s 
Congress of Miinster. A group of burgomasters from 
Ghent or Bruges were crossing to London on some 
civic business. Round the neck of the portly senior 
was the golden chain of office. Apparently they had 
gone in for training for heavy dining at the Mansion 
House : they had made a sweep of the beef, the ham 
and the pickles, and now after settling to sliced sausage 
and Dutch cheese, they were passing from solids to the 
stronger fluids. One of them in a hoarse bass chanted 
patriotic melodies, and the rest of the inharmonious 
guild joined in the chorus. Far above listening to 
the humble remonstrances of the steward, they lit up 
long pipes, or smoked their rancid home-made cigars. 
To make matters worse we ran into a dense fog 
and drifted aimlessly off the mouth of the Thames 
towards the Mouse Light and the West Swin—some- 
thing, as usual, had gone wrong with the machinery— 
till happily we hit off at Gravesend and were landed, 
when the atmosphere of the cabin had become asphyx- 
iating. Such a respectable Pandemonium I have 
seldom been in, indeed | only remember one similar 
experience, and that was in a Channel packet, bound 
from Southampton to St. Malo. A scientific party 
of wandering medical students had taken possession of 
the after cabin, with nothing of the sense of dignity of 
the srave and potent signors of the Low Countries. 
Regardless of the presence of ladies, they stripped coat 
and vest, rousing the night owl or the sea-swallow 
with wild whoops and catches, and keeping it up from 
the witching hour, till long past daybreak, when they 
called for hot coffee and eggs and bacon. Fortunately 
they were good-humoured in their cups, and the ladies 
were quit for a sleep'ess night. Even the sturdy 
skipper owned that he dared not tackle them. ‘‘ They’re 
a rough lot, but they might be worse and there’s little 
to he vor hy med ling with them”. Then he abruptly 
changed the subject. 


The low fares attracted the | 


It was cheap in more senses than one, for | 


as they ran in rivalry, the charges were the same. And 
as the Havre boat started at midnight, the advantage 
was that you could have a late dinner leisurely at a 
club, having eased your mind by booking a berth 
beforehand. There were no regular railway connexions 
at Havre, which was a matter of indifference, as there 
were always sights to see in the cosmopolitan harbour, 
and strange manners to observe in the great glass 


| saloon at Frascati’s, where French and English cockneys 


met in the season on neutral ground. I have never 
had a passion for yachting, but I have done some 
yachting from Southampton. It was in the sort of craft 
I most affect: a well-found steamer of many thousand 
tons burden. After the opening of the Suez Canal, when 
they sank from light and precious freights of silk to 
holds full of vulgar cotton, the P. & O. were renewing 
their fleet, changing paddles—worse luck—for screws, 


| and fitting them with the compound engines which 


' made the Canal a financial triumph. 
I rather think the fleet flew the Belgian © 


I had sundry 
friends among the directors and they were good enough 
to ask me often to the trial trips. The guests were 
agreeably mixed, the hospitality was lavish, and gene- 
rous consideration was shown to the susceptibilities of 
the weakest. If there was much of a sea on the trip 
was confined to the smooth channel of the Solent ; in 
halcyon calms we rounded the Isle of Wight. Talking 
of that hospitality, I remember how on the first of my 
visits I put my foot in it. Leaving London early, 


| fasting from all except a cup of coffee, I was ravenous 


when I set foot on the ship. Seeing no preparations 
for breakfast, I hinted to my friend that I was famish- 
ing. I have never forgiven him for having my wants 
supplied without a word of warning. I had scarcely 
finished a most satisfactory meal when the tables were 
spread again, as by magic, with all the accompaniments 
of a magnificent banquet, and though I took my seat 
with the rest I was hopelessly out of the running. By 
the way I had more than one experience of the sort 
when the new line was started from Queenborough to 
Flushing. At first, leaving Cologne about noon and 
embarking late, if you had not laid in supplies at the 
Nord, you stuffed yourself with all that was most 
indigestible to be found in the Dutch restaurants, for 
there was little to expect in the boat. One evening on 
descending to the cabin where vouchers were checked 
and berths allotted I had a shock. The supper table 
was laid out 4 la Russe with plate and crystal, and 
artistically decorated with flowers from the Middelburg 
and Flushing gardens. Again, there was another 
disagreeable surprise, when they suddenly sprang a 
restaurant car on unwary passengers, who leaving 
Cologne later by an accelerated express, had made 
sure of a dinner before starting. It was no light thing 
to lose the chance of breaking that most uninteresting 
of journeys so agreeably. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


A WORD TO MR. GILLETTE. 


AST week I laid down the law that ‘‘ mimes ought 
never to write plays”. I regret that ‘‘ Clarice”, 

at the Duke of York’s Theatre, does not move me to 
except Mr. William Gillette. Rather, it moves me to 
lay special stress on him ; so sharply does it exemplify 
the vices inherent in all mimes’ dramaturgy. There is 
in it one subsidiary character—an elderly negress, the 
hero’s cook—who seems to me to have an air of reality. 
But this impression may be due to my ignorance of her 
kind ; and I should not be surprised to hear that she 
is a stock-figure of the American theatre, with no 
counterpart on the American soil. My knowledge 
of that soil is very superficial; but even had I 
never scraped that soil’s surface, I should be in a 
position to swear that none of the principal charac- 
ters in ‘* Clarice” bears any relation to reality. They 
are such stuff as mimes’ plays are always made of, all 
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the world over. They are puppets, adjusted to no 
purpose but that of catching ‘‘ sympathy ” or causin 
thrills. They are, in technical phrase, ‘‘ fat” parts, all 
of them. But, behind the layers of adipose tissue in 
which they roll so comfortably about the stage, there is 
never a bone, never a nerve ora vein of blood. This 
way and that they roll, softly and smoothly, to the 
music of clapped hands, and under a gentle shower of 
tears. Asa reporter, I acknowledge that the majority 
of the audience is touched. As a hedonist, I envy 
these simple souls. As a critic, I proceed to probe the 
causes of my own indifference. 

The hero, Dr. Carrington, leads a quiet life in 
Southern Virginia. His ward, Clarice Marland, lives 
with him, acting as secretary, and as illustrator of some 
scientific book that he is writing. She is, of course, 
an attractive girl; and he, of course, is an attractive 
man. Gradually, they have fallen in love with each 
other. But neither suspects the sentiment of the other. 
In real life, of course, no two persons could in the 
circumstances be so obtuse. The mutual sentiment 
would be as plain as a pikestaff. But then what a 
chance lost—what ‘‘fat” forfeited! Where would be 
those wistful glances, those long-drawn sighs, that 
engaging self-depreciation, whereby the hero and 
heroine are so quickly endeared to you? Where would 
the first act itself be? Where would be for you 
that wild, wild thrill of joy when at last, by some happy 
accident, hero and heroine do at last make the great 
discovery that their sentiment is reciprocal? The 
audience knows of old, and imperiously demands, 
and never will be weary of, that dramatic moment when 
the hero and heroine gasp, blush, gaze into each other’s 
eyes (unable yet to believe the evidence which those 
eyes have been offering for months past), and then 
with cries of joy, or maybe in perfect silence, are 
gathered to each other’s arms. Presently a shadow 
must fall unbidden—no, the audience bids it fall—across 
the sunshine. Some awful misunderstanding or other 
must intervene. Mr. Gillette, ever ready to oblige, 
supplies a misunderstanding of a rather novel kind. 
The hero does not, in the usual way, believe the 
heroine to be false. Instead, he tries to persuade her 
that he himself is false. His lungs are rather weak, 
and the doctor who has just been examining them 
tells him that he is in an advanced state of con- 
sumption, and has only a year or so to live. Shall 
he repeat this to the heroine? No, a thousand 
times no! He will, and does, tell her that he finds 
he has made a mistake—doesn’t care for her. It 
would be painful to tell her the truth. But oh, how 
much more poignantly painful to utter this noble fib, 
with a cold but not pitiless eye for the girl, and a 
distraught eye for the audience! Think, too, of the 
chance for the heroine, abased, but not repelled— 
humbly eager to remain, resuming her previous estate, 


and to go on with those illustrations for the book! ' 


Her attitude creates a new situation. The hero must 
inflict yet more anguish on himself and her. He must, 
and does, tell her that she has been not a help but an 
incubus. Her drawings, he cries, are all wrong. They 
would ruin the book. She must go. She goes. Later, 
we see him standing at his* window, handkerchief in 
hand. He is going to cry? No, the hero is one of 
those strong, silent men who are Mr. Gillette’s 
speciality. The handkerchief is merely to be waved 
to the heroine in the railway train that will pre- 
sently pass at no great distance. The train is 
passing. The hero is ready to wave. But he discerns 
no answering ensign. The train has passed. The 
heroine has not waved to him. He supposes she is 
angry with him. We refuse to believe any such thing 
of her. Something over which she had no control 
must have prevented her from waving. The extra 
sympathy for the hero involves not an instant’s loss of 
sympathy for so indubitable a heroine. The whole 
thing will be satisfactorily explained later on. Mean- 
while, there is another, graver misunderstanding to be 
cleared up—not for us, but for the hero. We, at the 
Outset, were admitted to a conclave in which the 
villainous aunt of the heroine did, for her base purposes, 
urge and persuade the hero’s medical adviser, who also 
loves the heroine, to become a villain and communicate 
to the sound-lunged hero that sentence of impending 


doom. A vague suspicion now creeps into the hero’s 
mind. He has just been on the verge of drinking 
poison before our very eyes. He has raised the bottle 
almost to his lips. He has thus got nearly all the ‘‘ fat” 
that there is to be got by killing himself. Huge slices 
may yet be carved by him off Life. What if that 
doctor had deceived him? He will probe the matter. 
But how? In the actual world, he would hasten to 
consult another doctor. But no such scrap of lean will 
satisfy Mr. Gillette. He might, again, as he is a doctor 
himself, sound his own lungs. But no ; that contingency 
has already been foreseen by the female villain, and 
banished by the male villain’s reply ‘‘ Impossible! His 
instruments are hopelessly out of date.” (A few years 
ago, it seems, medical science could only make dim 
guesses as to whether a lung were sound.) Our 
hero will, in the villain’s presence, pretend to have 
taken poison, and thus (he doubts not) elicit the 
truth (if truth it be) that he is quite well. So he 
sharpens the carving-knife, and anon many hissing 
slices of ‘‘fat” have fallen to him. The villain con- 
fesses, and, cowed and abject, disappears. Enter the 
heroine (whose failure to wave her handkerchief has 
already been explained by the fact that she was not in 
the train). All the lights in the sitting-room go out, 
leaving the two occupants in a darkness dissipated 
only by a shaft of nocturnal sunshine which shoots in 
through the window and reveals their embrace. 

It is easy to lay downa law. To make it respected 
is quite another matter. Mimes will, I fear, continue 
to write plays, since the practice is one which ministers 
hardly less to the main public’s happiness than to their 
own. I must find such solace as I can in my prevision 
of the time when Mr. Gillette will have ceased to 
write anything but stage-directions. His method in 
dramaturgy tends ever more and more towards dumb- 
show. Many men—Carlyle loudly, M. Maeterlinck 
softly, and so on—have praised Silence. Mr. Gillette 
practises it. I feel that ere long he will offer to us 
only that golden thing, sifted and cleansed away from 
the rubble of dialogue that still clings around it. 
I feel that his favourite portion of ‘‘ Clarice” is that in 
which he, solitary on the stage, takes from his pocket 
the flower that the heroine has given him, and looks 
at it for a long time, eloquently, and then puts it back 
in his pocket, and then walks slowly to the window, 
and thinks, and takes the flower out of his pocket, 
and looks at it for a very long time, very eloquently, 
and then restores it to his pocket, and then walks 
very slowly to his writing-table, and seats himself, 
and thinks very deeply, and then takes the flower out 
of his pocket, and, after a while, begins to pick it to 
pieces, petal by petal, after the manner of Marguerite. 
How long this scene lasted I do not know. I did not 
time it by my watch. I was wrapt in contemplation 
of (that which my heart told me was) Mr. Gillette’s own 
innocent pleasure in being able to hold the attention of 
the audience—his own innocent pride in his own 
magnetism. Yes, I am sure that the ‘‘ thinking part’”’, 
despised by novices, is the ultimate goal of Mr. Gillette’s 
ambition. But why should he stop short at that? With 
such magnetism as his, need he appear on the stage at 
all? It would be still more glorious for him, and still 
less trouble, if he diffused his hypnotic rays from his 
dressing-room, and never corporeally appeared but 
to take his calls at the end of each act. Personally 
I should miss him from the stage. My gladness that 
he is so magnetic—to other people—is not so keen 
as my admiration of his great talent (whenever he 
uses it) for acting. So gifted and so accomplished an 
actor can hardly be spared—could hardlier, if at all, 
be spared by me if he appeared in somebody else’s 

lays. 

P With him, at the Duke of York’s, is an admirable 
company. Nearly always, American companies give 
one the impression that in America the acting is on 
a higher level than here—that it is more natural 
and better disciplined. Much of its charm may be 
the mere charm of foreignness. But, even so, there 
remains a wide margin that cannot be ignored. One 
obvious advantage of the American theatre is its 
full supply of competent ingénues. In our theatres 
ingénues do not begin to approach competence till 
they have long ceased to seem ingenuous. In America, 
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apparently, there is no such retardment. Miss Marie 
Doro, who plays the part of Clarice, is an altogether 
exceptional person—so highly finished is her art, which 
can have only just begun. But, though I have not 
seen her match, I have seen many American ingénues 
who might be mentioned in the same breath with her. 
jn England we never mention our ingénues. It 
would be brutal. Max BEERBOHM. 


POOR STRAUSS AND WAGNER. 


HACUN 4 son tour. Platon Brounoff having 
demolished all the claims of Richard the First to 
artistic greatness, now bestows his most condescend- 
ing attentions upon Richard the Second. The inten- 
tion obviously was to slay two serious composers in 
cold blood to make a Brounoff’s holiday. Every paper 
has amongst its readers a number of empty-heads—I 
dare not give my notion of what the percentage is—and 
these must be amused. Brounoff has been turned on 
to amuse the empty-heads of the ‘‘ Courier” ; and let 
us hope that his clumsy antics will be rewarded by the 
noisy laugh that speaks the vacant mind from some 
obscure corner of the globe. A guffaw from the 
Australian bush would do his heart good and encourage 
him to more glorious efforts. In Europe and 
America, however, his achievements can only be 
regarded with humorous contempt. But there is 
a serious side to the matter. Here we find all 
the old prejudices, all the ancient fallacies, set 
forth as immutable laws of art; all the weary 
stupidities that the world will not willingly let die are 
hurled at our devoted heads. I have a mind to offer 
a prize to psychologists for a fair solution of this 
problem: Why do people insist on writing lengthily 
about things they do not understand? It is a curious 
disease, and music has suffered sorely from it. 

Of Brounoff’s two victims Wagner comes off best. 
After a tremendous trouncing he stands there serene, 
smiling and unscathed—‘“‘ others abide our question : 
thou art free’’. Strauss is in a differentcase. Brounoff 
is, as he himself has told us, daring and iconoclastic, 
and he hit out heavily at the Wagner idol, which is not 
a penny the worse. But he is more daring and less 
iconoclastic than he thinks. With fine audacity—not 
to say superb effrontery—he has laid violent hands on 
all the arguments that have been brought against 
Richard Strauss ; and he has laid them before us as 
new—good ‘‘things, but his own”. The result is 
disastrous for Strauss ; so that if Brounoff had some 
hazy idea of making fun of the ‘‘ detractors ” of Strauss 
—i.e. those who honestly cannot like the music of 
Strauss—he has defeated his own object. He has not 
used the strongest and best arguments against Strauss ; 
he depends too much upon his somewhat grotesque 
definition of the function of music ; but at all events he 
knocks the bottom out of the Straussite’s case. 

He is not content with one victim per week. Having 
slain Wagner last week, this week he turns to Strauss, 
but not before half killing Wagner again. So he starts 
away thus :— 

‘“*In producing his music dramas Wagner commits 
the same error which he tried to remedy through his 
reform effort. For instance: Toward the end of the 
first act of ‘The Meistersinger’ twelve individuals 
sing an ensemble, each one different words and dif- 
ferent music, all at the same time. Naturally, the 
brain gives up the hard job of listening to twelve 
people talking, the ears cannot catch the sounds of 
twelve separate people singing separate things. 
Manifestly, the audience does not enjoy the com- 
bination of drama and music, but simply the music 
itself. Hence, the object of the composer is not 
achieved.” 

Now my desire is not to demolish Brounoff—not 
even in so ineffectual a fashion as Brounoff demolishes 
Wagner—but to deal with some fallacies or patent 
lies which float about vaguely in the public mind ; 
so I propose to examine briefly the above pontifical 
pronouncement. /s Wagner’s object not achieved ? 
Decidedly it is. We cannot all hope to be stupid ; and 
my impression is that the average opera-goer knows 


perfectly well what all the people on the stage are | 


| 


talking about and at the same time feels the full rich 
beauty of the ensemble. That beauty is of course a 
purely musical beauty. But Wagner was the greatest 
master who has lived of the art of making each of 
many characters express his or her feelings and com- 
bining the different melodic parts into a beautiful musical 
ensemble. He works greater miracles than that. In 
the last act of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” he sustains the roar of 
the storm, so that the music can be played in the con- 
cert-room simply as a piece of picturesque music. But 
when you see the thing on the stage, with the voices 
added, you find—perhaps a trifle to your astonish- 
ment—that you get as well the trepidations of 
Briinnhilde and the stunned grief of Sieglinda. How 
the feat is done can easily be explained now that it 
is done. It is done a thousand times throughout 
Wagner's operas ; it is done in the very number of 
which our good Platon speaks. We may not recog- 
nise every word the characters utter, nor even every 
sentence ; but we can see the personages and we are, 
presumably, sufficiently conscious of the inwardness 
of the situation to know perfectly well what they are 
talking about. Brounoff makes the gigantic mistake 
of assuming that a work of art to be truly great must 
be understandable at the first glance. No grosser 
error exists. A sincere artist puts all his brains and 
his heart into his work and time and many glances are 
needed before we get at one-fiftieth part of the meaning 
and beauty of the work ; and the first-glance champions 
should be left to ‘‘ Tit-bits”” and musical comedies. 
Presently we get another fallacy :— 

‘‘ Wagner made still another mistake in treating the 
human voice as a mechanical instrument. He makes 
the solo singer hold a note for several measures. This 
note is a part of a chord, the other parts of which are 
played by the orchestra. If an orchestral instrument 
is made to hold a note for so many measures, it is 
fitting and proper, because an instrument is a machine, 
only able to produce indefinite sounds. But to make a 
human voice do the same thing is absurd, because the 
voice of the human being is able to produce definite 
words and ideas.” 

This is more than a fallacy: it is sheer misrepre- 
sentation. Wagner never treats the voice in this 
fashion ; his is the most vocal of all music and it can 
easily be sung by singers who have not been brought 
up on Donizetti. Another misrepresentation is the 
statement that Wagner buries the voice under his 
‘*tremendous orchestra”. Verdi, Marschner, Spontini, 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo have all buried the voice at 
times : Wagner never does. But of course he demands 
a voice and not a caterwauling tin-whistle, which is a 
different matter. 

But enough of Wagner: let us now turn to poor 
Richard II. and see how he fares at the hands of the 
daring iconoclastic bruiser. Some of the facts of his 
life are mentioned—whether correctly or not I cannot 
say—and a list of his principal works does not include 
the Sinfonia Domestica, which Mr. Finch of New York 
says represents the bombardment of Port Arthur. 
And indeed if this is a quiet day in Richard’s life, what 
orchestra would be necessary to depict one of those 
days when his wife, perchance, is cross, or the dinner 
is badly cooked, or a servant has disarranged all his 
papers? Strauss was born in 1864 and has scarcely 
had time yet to be so much as misunderstood. In 
fact he has not yet attempted anything new to misunder- 
stand. He has continued on the lines laid down by: 
Berlioz, only making use of more recent orchestral 
tricks—many of them, of course, his own invention. 
He has tried to convey quasi-philosophical ideas— 
tried, that is, to make us think with our hearts; he has 
tried to paint pictures of things we might see repre- 
sented on the stage—tried, that is, to make us see with 
our ears. In whatever he has attempted he has always 
failed. Although—when not throwing off songs for the 
market—he seems to be a serious artist, he has never 
yet succeeded in doing more than tickle the ears of the 
herd. Our Brounoff, with the daring that characterises 
him, shows music to be an impossible medium for the 
communication of intellectual ideas ; and he points out 
that he would not have guessed that a flute playing over 
a bass drum represented Zarathustra coming down a 
hill unless someone had told him. He further points 
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out that the themes of Strauss are no-themes, that his 
melodies are undistinguished, &c. &c.—all of which is 
startlingly new and will get Platon Brounoff a sound 
stoning’ ‘at the hands of the mob. He nearly 
ruins his own case by plunging into the subject of 
Strauss’ form. This is a matter I should be loth to 
tackle in a series of many articles; but Brounoff gets 
over it lightly in a paragraph. Strauss, it should be 
said, has as much form as anyone: he could write in 
child’s sonatina form as well as any of our Academics. 
But he wants to express something that cannot be 
got into sonatina form and quite rightly departs from 
it. When we consider his aim we can see that his 
form is right enough. That is not the indict- 
ment. Strauss tries to do what is not worth doing 
and in a way in which it cannot be done. Zara- 
thustra walking down a hill either is emblematical 
of something very serious—in which case it should 
be seriously treated—or it is trivial and need 
not be treated at all. Neither Wagner nor Beethoven 
would have indulged in such nonsense. as flutes 
and bass-drums—stuff that means absolutely nothing. 
No one would understand the bleating of sheep in 
**Don Quixote” if it was not explained to us; no 
one could follow one of the symphonic poems with- 
out a programme. Practically Beethoven carried this 
form of art as far as it can be carried in the Pas- 
toral symphony : he gave a clue which is sufficient to 
enable the imagination to create pictures out of the 
music; and Mendelssohn went no further. Wagner 
wanted to go further and amalgamated music and 
the drama. Berlioz and Strauss tried to make use of 
the drama without the trouble of becoming dramatists 
and writing drama. As music-dramatists both failed 
because they could not do enough; as writers of sym- 
phonic poems both have failed because of trying to do 
too much. Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


MOTOR TOURING. 
VI. HINTS ON DRIVING. 


T is not everyone who desires to drive his own 
motor-car; but for people of an active tempera- 
ment the pleasures of touring may be agreeably varied 
“if the owner sometimes takes the wheel himself. Advice 
on this point however is hardly needed because people 
are divided into two classes—those who, whether in a 
boat, dog-cart or motor-car, are not happy unless they 
have the control and direction of affairs in their own 
hands; and those others who are either indifferent or 
will not be induced to assume such control and direc- 
tion in any circumstances whatever. Motorists of 
the second class are of course entirely dependent for 
their safety and comfort on the chauffeur, while those 
of the first class are somewhat more hazardously com- 
mitted to dependence on the degree of skill and nerve 
which they may have acquired. 

There are more accidents caused by indifferent 
driving of motor-cars than by defects in the cars 
themselves ; and now that so many people are buying 
motors and, equipped with little knowledge and less 
skill, are driving them about the public highways, it is 
becoming more and more important that motor-driving 
should be regarded as an art requiring much study and 
practice before it is exercised on the public road. The 
new driving certificates issued by the Automobile Club 
are signs of a movement to recognise this fact officially, 
and no motorist should neglect to qualify himself 
for one. The art of driving motor-cars consists of two 
separate and entirely different functions—the manage- 
ment of the engine and gearing, and the steering and 
control of the car itself. The first is like engine-driving, 
the second like steering a boat, and the ideal driver is 
only to be found among people who have the qualities 
necessary for both tasks. Both are largely a matter of 
temperament and nervous organisation ; the mind must 
do its work sub-consciously, it must be automatic and 
yet alert, mechanical and yet able to deal on the instant 
with conditions of emergency. It is possible to drive 
a motor-car quite safely and passably without having 
any real sense of machinery or knowledge of the engine ; 
but that is strictly speaking only steering a motor-car, 
which will not be seen at its best. Yet so far as the 


public is concerned, this part of driving is by far the 
most important, since it depends entirely on the nerves 
and quickness of the driver. 

Steering a motor-car, we have said, is like steering a 
boat; there is in fact no preparation for motor- 
driving so good as the habitual sailing and handling of 
small boats, in which there is seldom any room for 
making mistakes, and where one’s life depends on a 
thousand automatic mental calculations of extreme 
nicety, and on the ability to act with decision and 
lightning promptitude. And just as the steering of 
a boat consists not in the correction of deviations 
from the course, but in the anticipation and preven- 
tion of such deviations by proper use of the rudder, 
so in a motor-car the proper use of the steering-gear 
consists in holding the car on a straight line or curve, 
and not in continually guiding it back to a series of 
positions which it has lost. The best way to learn to 
steer a motor-car is to get some expert friend to drive 
it rapidly over a damp road where its tracks will make 
clear straight lines, and then to drive it oneself 
slowly over the same road keeping the front wheels in 
the same tracks. This will not be found by the be- 
ginner to be as easy as it looks, yet it is only the first 
step in steering, and involves a method—i.e. keeping 
one’s eyes fixed on the front wheels—which must after- 
wards be abandoned. The only way to drive a motor- 
car really straight at anything like high speeds is not te 
keep one’s eye on the front wheels but on the road some 
distance in front of one so that one’s hands are continu- 
ally and automatically bringing the car straight up to 
some point in the road which the eye has seen and 
chosen before. This will not, as you might suppose, 
put you out of your wits; the fact that the spot towards 
which you are driving is continually running away from 
you need not dismay you, for you can stop it and over- 
take it, and indeed drive over it whenever you like. 

There is one danger about which every novice at motor- 
driving should be warned, as it is very subtle and is 
only avoided by great self-control and foresight. If you 
are new to driving and are touring over long distances 
every day your nerves and muscles will, unknown to 
yourself, undergo a change which will prepare dis- 
asters. The time that you are most likely to have an 
accident is at the end of your first long day’s drive, 
when everything has been going well all day, and you 
approach your destination feeling that you are now 
thoroughly at home with the motor-car and that driving 
is a very easy matter. If anything gets in front of you 
at this moment, no matter how long beforehand you 
may have seen it, or how easy it would be to avoid it, 
the chances are five to one that you will run into 
it. All day long you have been going on; you 
have overtaken and passed carts and people, and 
they have all somehow or other got out of the way 
and melted from before your progress. As the day 
wears on and these miracles still happen, you come 
unconsciously to believe that the hand of God is upon 
you ; that you are ordained, like Time and Destiny, to 
hold straight on your course, and that the things which 
appear to get in your way are but illusions of the senses 
that will disappear like morning mists. You become 
hypnotised by the constant straining of the eye on the 
road before you; your senses tell you that it will be a 
road always clear for you as it has been all day; and it 
is not until you smash into the back of a farm-waggon 
that you awake to the fact that the things you have 
seen on the road are not illusions, but matters of hard 
substance, of wood and iron and bone, inimical to life 
and safety, if too suddenly materialised by your impact. 
This is a fact with which every experienced motorist is 
familiar ; but it is one seldom driven into the brain of 
the novice except by the force of some such gross con- 
cussion as has been suggested. 


QUARTER-DAY. 


[EATH asked : the dodo bit his lip 
And offered something on account : 
Death smiled and took a closer grip. 


The dodo paid the full amount. 
R. H. 
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CHESS. 


PROBLEM 42. By M. FEIGL. 


White 11 pieces. 


White to mate in three movese 
PROBLEM 43. By A. Ursic.—White (five): K-—KB7, Q—QBS8, 
B-Q7, Kt—QKt3, P—KB3. Black (two) _K—Q3, P-—(Bz. 
White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 40: I. Q—KRa2. 


Key TO PROBLEM 41: I. R—Q5, KxR; 2. Kt—KBs5 and 
draws. If ... 1. P—B8=Q; 2. R-Q4 ch, KxR; 3. Kt—Bs, 
winning the queen next move. 


By playing a match with Dr. Tarrasch, Marshall is 
once more engaging the attention of chess-players all 
over the world. His name is so familiar that it requires 
some effort to realise that he has only been a player of 
International repute for something like six years. 
Though Lasker, Tarrasch, Janowski, Pillsbury, and 
Maroczy have infinitely superior records, none has ever 
succeeded in attracting and compelling so much atten- 
tion as this ubiquitous American. Apart from the 
influence of personality which so often magnifies an 
individual’s achievements it is not difficult to discover 
the reason for Marshall’s popularity. To say he is 
the Jessop of the chess world explains everything. 
Characteristically unorthodox there is that in his 
play which gives rise to a hope of seeing something 
extraordinary; of tremendous slogging where pre- 
cedent indicates stone-wall tactics, of novelty in stale 
openings, and above all of the risks he takes of losing 
for the sake of winning chances. As in other games 
these tactics do not pay. The player employing them 
however is the idol of the people, who rejoice in his 
successes and sometimes offer their sympathies in 
failure. Win or lose he invariably sets the pace, and 
by disdaining many of the small things which dominate 
modern play it is often easier to see what he wants 
than to circumvent it. The following game is a typical 
example of his play. 


BisHop’s GAMBIT. 
White Black White Black 


H.N. Pillsbury F. J. Marshall H. N. Pillsbury F. J. Marshall 
1.P-Kq  P-Kg 3 B-Bg P-KBy 
2. P—KBg PxP 


Usually black plays here Q—R5 ch compelling the 
king to move, and then proceeds with P—Q4. White 
then has to contend against a harassing attack, but if 


the ending, owing to a strong centre and the large 
number of pawns on the queen’s side. More than any 
other gambit, this is considered to give each player an 
equal chance of winning. Marshall contends however 
that by attacking the centre at once, black gets a 
better game. White cannot play P xP on account of 
Q—Rs5 ch followed by P—B6. The best reply to the 
move in the text is considered to be Kt—QB3. 

Q-K2  PxP 6. Q-Ksch Q-—K2 

5. Q-—R5ch P—Kt3 QxR Kt—B3 


Black has given up a rook for two pawns and the 

prospect of winning the queen. 
8 Kt-QB3 P-B3 

Black’s threat of P-Q4 shutting out the bishop, 
reduces all hope of extricating the queen. White 
therefore prepares to give up his bishop for a pawn and 
so bring the queen into play, content to remain the 
' exchange to the good. 


P-—Q4 12, Bx RP KtxB 
Io. KKt—K2 P—B6 13. Castles Kt-—Q2 
11. Kt—B4 B-—B4 14. PxP 


If Q—Q4, then B—Ktz looks like a winning attack. 


Castles 15. O-Q4 
Black was threatening QKt—B3 and B—Ktz or R3 
winning the queen besides retaining a strong attack. 


oe Q—Kt4 ch 16. K—R1 QxKt 
Black now has two pieces for the rook and the 
better position. 


17. P-Q3 
18, OP xP 


PxP 


B-—By4 


19. 


Again threatening to attack the queen either by 
Kt—B3 or Kt—K4. 


20. PxP BxPch 23. KxQ R-K1r 
21. KtxB Qx Kt ch 24. K—B3 ees 
22. O-Kt2 QxQch 


All through the game white has been engaged in 


preventing this, that, or the other. Now it is 

R—K7. 
Kt—K4 ch 33. 
25. K—-Kt3) 34. B—R2 Kt—B3 
26. K—Kt2 P—KKt4 35. Bx Kt PxB 
27. R—K1 R-Br 36. R—K6 Kt—K1 
28. B—K3 Kt—Kt5 37. P—R3 P—R4 
29. B—Ktr P-Kt3 38. P—KRqg P-B6 
30. P—KR3_ Kt(Kt5) — B3 39. P—R5 R-B4 
31%. QR-Qr Kt—Q4 40. P—Kt4 
32. P—B4 Kt—B5 ch 


Black was threatening mate in five moves come 
mencing with R x P ch. 


Pu? 43. R-—K3 RxPch 
at. Fae BxP 44. Resigns 
42. K—R2 Kt—Ki2 


White must now lose the exchange. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KELLERMANN AT VALMY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Folkestone : 19 September. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Colonel Phipps in your 
issue of last Saturday has done a great service to the 
cause of historical truth in helping to dispel the fal- 
lacies and historical inaccuracies which cluster round 
the memories of the levies of Republican France. He 
is quite right ; they were worse than useless, ran away 
at the first opportunity, were simply a nuisance, useless 


_ afterwards distinguished in 


as soldiers and a terror to quiet citizens. As he says, 


| the fighting by which the Allies were repelled was done 


. x, Dut if | by the 150,000 trained soldiers left by the monarchy, 
he emerges successfully he has a superior position in | 


who took service in large numbers with the Republican 
Government, among them being many men who were 
the Napoleonic wars. 
But the mis-statements, propagated and fostered by 
French pride and ignorance, and fostered by such 
authors as Thiers, have done immense mischief by 
giving a false idea of the value of untrained soldiers 
and have sometimes led to the most tragic results. It 


| was this misreading of the facts of their own history 


that induced the French Government to continue the 
war after the surrender of Sedan, believing that 
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untrained soldiers could meet the seasoned veterans of 
Germany on equal terms. It was acting on this feeling 
that Gambetta, a War Minister but absolutely ignoring 
the science of war, collected huge armed mobs of raw 
levies only to be defeated and dispersed by a tenth 
their number of German soldiers with every circum- 
stance of disgrace and dishonour, prolonging the miseries 
of the war and irritating the Germans to exact more 
onerous terms of peace with absolutely nothing to set 
against this disastrous result. 

A man need not have been a born strategist to foretell 
these inevitable issues ; common-sense with as much 
knowledge of military history as any civilian might 
have acquired would suffice. But this evil of the mis- 
taken value placed upon untrained levies has not 
remained with France alone; it has applied to our 
estimate of the value of our own Volunteers, and de- 
plorable nonsense is talked on the subject. Now, I say, 
the men are really very fine fellows and most willing to 
do their duty as soldiers but are generally quite ignorant 
of how much is required to make a serviceable soldier 
and especially a serviceable officer. I submit, Sir, that 
no man ought to be trusted with the command of a 
Volunteer regiment who is not able to devote the whole 
of his time to his military duties. I know many instances 
of men who if they had chosen a military profession 
would have made admirable officers, but who, immersed 
in civil private business or professions, would be quite 
inefficient in active service, and no zeal will make up 
for the want of knowledge and practice. 

When Decrés was discussing with the Old Napoleon 
the manning of the navy, he said, ‘‘ Your Majesty is 
more fortunate than Iam; you can make a soldier in 
six months. I want six years to make a sailor”. 
** Nonsense”’, said Napoleon in reply ; ‘‘ I want at least 
six years to make a soldier worth anything”. 

Could not use be made of the officers who are now 
compelled to retire at an early age by giving them com- 
mands in the Volunteer regiments and thus leavening 
the mass with the practical experience of the pro- 
fessional soldier? I am only a civilian, but military 
history and its associated subjects have always been 
my favourite study. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. B. 


THE WHISTLER AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
20 September, 1905. 


S1r,—Some three weeks ago you printed a letter of 
mine in which I called attention to the ignorant mis- 
statements affixed to the picture by Whistler, exhibited 
in the National Gallery. Since then I have been out of 
town, but on my return I find the misstatements still 
appear on the frame. I find that the critics of this 
country have done nothing to call attention to their in- 
correctness ; and as these misstatements are still upon 
the frame, it is quite evident that the Trustees of the 
National Gallery know or care nothing about what may 
happen in the Gallery, which is in their charge. 

At first the case was merely one of ignorance or 
carelessness on the part of the authorities at the 
National Gallery ; now it has assumed another phase, 
not only are the authorities ignorant or careless, but 
they maintain their ignorance—which now becomes a 
series of false statements. 

It was an amazing exposition of the knowledge of 
modern art displayed by the modern British critic when 
he allowed these misstatements to appear on the frame 
and made no comment, now it becomes a proof that 
either he does not know anything about the matter or 
is afraid to call attention to the state of affairs at the 
National Gallery. 

And finally, if the Trustees of the National Gallery 
care nothing for the correctness of the titles affixed to 
the works in their charge, a simple respect for the 
truth, I should have thought, would have prompted 
them to have had the ignorant and false statements 


‘ 


removed from the frame of Whistler’s picture ere this. 
Or is this the fashion in which scientific English art 
history is made ? 
Yours, 
JosEPH PENNELL. 


ORGANISTS v. ORGAN PLAYERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Liverpool : 18 September, 1905. 


Sir,—Although admiring Mr. Runciman’s frankness 
of speech and generally common-sense attitude in 
matters musical, I cannot but think that there are 
occasions when he unwittingly performs the feat of 
‘* breaking eggs with a big stick”, and I consider the 
article referred to in Mr. John Wilson’s letter which 
appeared in your issue of the oth inst. as a case in 
point. There are no doubt many incompetent persons 
in the ranks of organists, as well as in those of other 
professions, musical or otherwise, but I venture to say 
that in no part of the world is the cult of the organ, 
both for religious and secular purposes, more thoroughly 
recognised than in this country. Such men as David 
Clegg, Alfred Hollins, Goss Custard, Kenrick Pyne, 
E. H. Lemare (to say nothing of a host of accom- 
plished cathedral and church organists), are surely 
known to Mr. Runciman, who would do well to remem- 
ber the fact before arraigning a devoted and in many 
cases highly gifted body of artists, who, when all has 
been said and done, form the musical backbone of the 
country, no matter what Mr. Runciman may say to the 
contrary. The late W. T. Best was quite as formid- 
able an enemy to humbug in his own particular sphere 
as is J. F. R. in a perhaps wider one ; and if the latter 
has no sympathy with the organ as a legitimate musical 
instrument, there is no reason why he should indulge 
in abusive generalisations which will not bear examina- 
tion, and which will, if persisted in, weaken his position 
as an able and courageous critic. 

Yours obediently, 
W. J. BowDen. 


|I1 have always admitted that there are organists who 
are artists; I deny emphatically that there are many 
of them. The organists do not ‘‘ form the musical 
backbone of the country”—on the contrary, we are 
getting on in spite of them.—J. F. R.] 


THE ‘HISTORY OF EGYPT”. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
London : 15 September, 1905. 


Sir,—In the appreciative notice of the third volume 
of Professor Petrie’s ‘‘ History of Egypt” which 
appears in your issue of the gth, we see that the work 
is alluded to as a new edition. Such is not the case. 
This volume has been very much delayed owing to 
Professor Petrie’s researches in Egypt, and is now 
issued for the first time. The history is now complete 
in six volumes. 

Weare, Sir, yours faithfully, 
METHUEN & Co. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 
19 September, 1905. 
Sir,—Some letters are being printed in the daily 
papers calling attention to the above. As an election 
must come before long—I would suggest to clergy- 
men and others to get a promise from their candidates 
to support an inquiry why with the vast sums of money 
that have passed through this society’s hands and those 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty the poor incumbents are as 
poor as ever. I may add the Bounty has been going on 
for 200 years and the Commission for 65 years, and I 
| saw an estimate some years ago that the income of the 
| two corporations is not far short of £ 2,000,000. 


CHURCHMAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
PICKWICK ON THE BRAIN. 
‘* The Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed in his Writings.” 


are retailers of twaddle and trifies which have as little 


' to do with literature as collecting postage stamps: 


By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. London: Chatto and | 


Windus. 1905. 21s. net. 


VW HEN Boz Clubs and Dickens’ Fellowships have 

become as extinct as the Pickwick Club itself it 
will be possible for sensible people to admire Dickens’ 
genius without being somewhat ashamed of the com- 
pany they find themselves in. Exaggerations due 
to false taste, sentimentalism and vulgarities, easily 
accounted for by the circumstances of his early years, 
disfigure Dickens’ greatest work, but no one denies its 
power. As to the writers of the so-called literature 
about him and his works, who have made a trade of 
him, they can over-emphasise and maunder like him; 
but there the resemblance stops. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
two volumes are, we hope, the last, as they are the 
latest, of the productions of this school. They have 
had a vogue but these books surely represent the 
thing in its decadence. How did anumber of writers 
contrive to get the idea into their heads that it was 
necessary to find a biographical allusion in every passage 
and to identify every person and place mentioned in 
Dickens’ stories with some actually existing person or 
place? Mr. Fitzgerald gushes over the discovery that 
Bob Sawyer’s lodgings were in Lant Street ; and there 
is somewhere in Blackfriars Road a signboard with a 
dog licking an overturned bowl which sends him into 
ecstasies of amazement and admiration because it was 
noticed by Dickens. 
Fitzgerald, was ‘‘ lucky or fortunate enough” to dis- 


Sémebody else, according to Mr. | 


cover that Dickens did not write the song of ‘The , 


Bold Turpin ” which was sung by Sam Weller, but was 
in the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses”. Such mighty questions 
as Why did Sam Weller sing this song are the sort 
of literary problems about which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
‘‘often wondered”. It seems there are silly people 
who agitate themselves about a green gate which can 
no longer be found to Alderman Nupkins’ house at 
Ipswich, and they take journeys to relieve what they 
are pleased to call their minds. Other instances of the 
kind are whether Eatanswill was Ipswich, or whether 
a certain public-house was the scene of the footmen’s 
‘“swarry” or a rival one ; and there generally are rivals 
as the publicans have taken advantage of the craze 
and utilised the advertisement. Give a busybody with 
plenty of time on his hands the very important proposi- 
tion that either the White Horse or the Black Horse at 
Dorking was the house of the elder Weller and he is 
happy; it gives him an opportunity of boring you 
through half a book ; and he settles nothing when he 
is done. 

It is astonishing that these soft-headed enthusiasts 
should not see that they have been made ridiculous in 
anticipation by Dickens himself. Where is their eye 
for the humour of a situation that they do not see they 
belong to the same class of antiquaries as Mr. Pickwick 
who discovered Bill Stumps’ famous inscription, and 
evolved the theory of tittlebats? One might think it 
is the dullest of creatures who are the special students 
of Dickens’ humours. We fancy however that their 
particular form of aberration has been stimulated by 
the craze of Americans for seeing show places, and 
making a Barnum’s freak of every famous man whether 
he be a Shakespeare or a Dickens. Only think! says 
Mr. Fitzgerald, that a complete model of the White 
Horse Inn, as large as the original house, was built 
and despatched to one of the great exhibitions in the 
United States. And there is that ‘‘ grand monumental 
edition” at seventy pounds the set for poor people 
and “incredible as it may seem some £14,000 for 
the millionaire’s copies taken off on vellum, garnished 
with proof impressions and superb binding and draw- 
ings in water colours.” Only think! No wonder 
Mr. Fitzgerald confesses regretfully that our appre- 
ciation for Dickens is not so ‘ perfervid” as the 
Americans’. We read that the editor when he had 
completed some five or six volumes of this mag- 
num opus was cut off prematurely. Would that his 
fate might be a warning to the rest of them! They 


| life. 


and it happens that Mr. Fitzgerald’s latest contri- 
bution has very little in it in the way of fact that 
has not been gone over by his competitors. We must 
of course make an exception in such of the Dickens” 
ana as are connected with the autobiographical records. 
of Mr. Fitzgerald himself. Noone else we may 
assume could have supplied such delicate and highly 
tasteful references to his own marriage or made the in- 
teresting comparison between his bride or rather ‘* the 
little piquante bride to be” whose resemblance was so 
‘** perfectly marvellous in character and utterances” to 
the most absolute fool amongst the crowd of silly 
women ever created even by Dickens. ‘‘The very 
names had a sort of correspondence, for she was 
Dora and the other Dorcas” and the ‘‘ David Copper- 
field” bound in mazarine biue morocco and presented 
by Dickens to the bride was a particularly happy 
thought ‘“‘for the lady belonged to a family bearing 
that name”. We omit several similar details as we 
are not quite so avid for copy as a Dickens’ enthusiast 
in search of ‘‘ coincidences ”. 

But we must quote another paragraph so that Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s other accomplishments, which form so 
essential a part of the life of Charles Dickens, may not 
be lost sight of in his more special work of a Pick- 
wickian commentator, illustrator and expander. The 
bride that was to be is dead: ‘‘in a church that stands 
in Maiden Lane, just off the Strand, is a painted window 
over the altar to her memory, also a large handsome 
marble tablet with a likeness in copper bronze gilt— 
my own work”. It is remarkable how Mr. Fitzgerald 
with the same admirable reticence and fastidiousness in 
thought and phrase discovers for us and relates in 
abundant detail the private events of Dickens’ own 
He finds Flora for us, Dora become a fat, 
faded, garrulous, incoherent, elderly widow, trying in 
an idiotic way to revive old sentiments, in an actual 
family and he gives, the name without hesitation. With 
the original of Dora and Flora Dickens carried on a 
clandestine correspondence. See then what the infer- 
ence of the astute Pickwickian expert is ; ‘‘ the disagree- 
able Miss Murdstone, who kept guard over Dora, may 
have been suggested by the hostile mamma.” In this 
engagingly irresponsible manner Mr. Fitzgerald ranges. 
at large and guesses at everything he does not know 
in order that his readers’ enjoyment of Dickens may be 
promoted and their ‘‘consolation”, as he says, enlarged. 
We would observe upon this that whether Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s revelation of the way in which Dickens 
got the material for his books and used it be true or 


not, he has exposed so much of the machinery that he 


has destroyed a good deal of the effect of Dickens” 
genius as it appears as the product. Why should he 
bring us so near the picture that we can see nothing 
but paint? He has spoiled his hero’s artistry. Until 
we have forgotten all Mr. Fitzgerald’s lumber we 
shall not be able to remember that Dickens was a 
great and exuberant creator of character. In the mean- 
time we must think of him mostly as the uncle or the 
brother of ordinary men, women, and children who kept 
a diary of their births, marriages, deaths and funerals 
and expanded the story into book form with senti-. 
mentalisings and moralisings often hardly more dis- 
tinguished than Mr. Fitgerald’s own. Mr. Fitzgerald 
has in fact libelled Dickens ; and though he may be or 
have been President of the Dickens Fellowship, or 
something of that sort, he is an admirer in a very 
unpleasing way and his criticism is of no account. Too 
much Pickwick is evidently bad for the brain, or a man 
with literary pretensions could not have turned out 
such stuff as that ludicrous parallel between Johnson,. 
Dickensand Carlyle. ‘‘ Sam Johnson was a truly affec- 
tionate son—witness his behaviour to his old mother. 
Dickens and Carlyle both loved Johnson—Carlyle wrote 
of him: while Carlyle and Dickens relished each other’s 
writings. Such were these remarkable men.” Mr. 
Fitzgerald ‘‘ always wished he could find some link 
with which to couple Scott and Dickens together’’. 
This is in volume two; but in volume one he had 
already found it. ‘I have often thought how fitting 
it-was that Sir Walter Scott should have shown the 
same territorial longings as we might call them.” 
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Abbotsford and Gadshill: there is the link. 
Fitzgerald apparently breakfasts, dines, and sups off 
Dickens’ localities, as Copperfield did off Dora ; but one 
place especially he can never get out of his thoughts. 
Bath haunts him. On p. 4, vol. i. he sees himself 
“The guest of the night ”—a memorial tablet is being 
placed to Dickens on a ‘‘sacred mansion” where 
Dickens stayed with Landor for a few days—‘“‘ sitting 
by the mayor and standing up to sing the praises of 
Boz. And there we were in Bath in the card-room— 
Boz’s own—and Boz’s friend and pupil proclaiming 
him, the tables lined by what is called the élite of the 
old city! What a night to think of”! andsoon. On 
p. 15 (same volume): ‘‘I never think of Bath without 
recurring to the triumphal gala in that stately city 
when a memorial of Dickens was set up in the public 
streets. For me nothing is more delightful than to 
think of or look back upon than the share | took in 
that ceremonial, which was indeed that of the leading 
figure”. Here follows the same description as above 
and it winds up with ‘‘ That scene quite kindled my own 
enthusiasm, and it was with a genuine feeling that at 
the proper moment I gave forth what was called the 
‘speech of the night’ and I think I did so with a 
certain fervour ”. 


TROPICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


“The Far Eastern Tropics.” By Alleyne Ireland. London: 
Constable. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


E ta - first feeling after reading ‘‘ The Far Eastern 

Tropics ” is one of deep regret that the exigencies 
of the daily press, in which these essays first appeared, 
have debarred the author from treating his subject more 
exhaustively, and particularly that he has omitted all 
mention of Formosa. For students of tropical adminis- 
tration the Japanese action in Formosa has peculiar 
interest, and contains many lessons from which nations 
much more used to tropical dependencies can usefully 
profit. The only criticism we have to offer is that while 
the author carefully draws attention in the preface to 
the fact that he is a subject of the British Crown, it is 
a pity he should have adopted the barbarous spelling 
with which the Americans have seen fit to disfigure 
a language which possessed a magnificent literature 
before they had even an existence. This, although 
irritating, is a small detail and quite insignificant in 
comparison with the sound knowledge and deep care 
disclosed. Unlike the general crowd >f writers on 
Eastern questions, the author has not contented him- 
self with merely superficially gathering a few facts and 
then evolving an erroneous ideal from an ill-equipped 
inner conscience, but has visited each place he deals 
with and studied the problems on the spot. 

As might be expected, the chief point which strikes 
him in dealing with our own Crown Colonies is the 
want of travelling inspectors to report to the Colonial 
Office. Owing to the absence of any such officials the 
Colonial Secretary at home is dependent for his infor- 
mation either upon the reports of the officials whose 
actions are under discussion, or else upon the more or 
less biassed articles of the local press. It is inevitable 
that both sources should be more or less prejudiced and 
in consequence the Colonial Office hardly ever obtains 
a really accurate grasp of the many questions which 
confront it from all parts of the world. The one point 
about the Colonial Office which is above dispute is the 
fact that no body of public servants are more dis- 
interested or keener to give their best possible work 
to the public. The more its actions are examined the 
more this fact emerges, and it is simply astounding that 
the office should permit itself to be handicapped to the 
extent it is from the absence of any body of trained 
inspectors. Sometime or other no doubt such appoint- 
ments will be made and everyone will then be amazed 
that it was not done years before. 

A subject of very great, if not vital importance, to 
the Far East is the opium problem, and there is none 
in which the real facts have been more obscured, by the 
distorted manner in which they have been placed before 
the public. The opium traffic in the East can be com- 
pared with very considerable accuracy to the drink 
traffic in the West. In both very great abuses exist, 


Mr. | but are neither removed, nor lessened, by the facts con- 


cerning them being misrepresented and their advan- 
tages carefully concealed. While human nature remains 
what it is, gambling, the consumption of opium, and 
liquor will continue. The problem which confronts the 
statesman is how best to control and make these habits 
contribute to the public benefit. In the Straits Settle- 
ments and Hong Kong, where gambling is absolutely 
prohibited under stringent regulations with severe 
penalties, the vice is more prevalent and attended 
with worse abuses than in other dependencies where 
it is recognised and licensed establishments allowed. 
Anomalous as this may appear it is capable of easy ex- 
planation. The great difference between official prohibi- 
tion and official regulation lies in the fact that the 
former places the whole community in antagonism to 
the Government ; and the second gives the aid of a small 
but very influential portion in support of the regulations. 
In any tropical country it is hopeless for the European 
to deal directly with the mass of the natives, and re- 
course has to be made to local intermediaries. Where 
total prohibition is in force this is done by the native 
police and affords many opportunities for illegitimate 
plunder. Opium-dens and gambling-hells exist by con- 
nivance with the police and in very many cases a regular 
tariff is established. On the other hand in those com- 
munities where these vices are licensed a very large 
revenue is obtained, and it is to the interest of every 
licensed holder to close houses which compete upon 
unfair terms. The price of the licence is so high that 
the clandestine house cannot afford to square the 
licence-holders, and the latter are always most anxious 
to close establishments which, escaping the high revenue 
charges, can easily undersell them. These places are 
almost entirely under Chinese management, and their 
own means of discovering the secret houses are far 
more efficient than any the Government can devise and 
have the great advantage of being paid for by the 
merchants themselves and not a source of expense to 
the state. 

We look for pleasure from a survey of the voluminous 
reports of the author’s investigations which should 
appear shortly. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“Spanish Influence on English Literature.” By Martin 
Hume. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


have said that hypocrisy is the 

besetting vice of the English, and envy is that 
of the Spaniards. Now though neither hypocrisy nor 
envy is a geographical expression, the saying may be 
true in the main. Whilst the writer of the book is 
certainly no hypocrite, it may also be assumed that he 
is free from envy, in a literary sense, for in Spanish 
scholarship, no two names in England rank higher, in 
the branches of history and literature, than those of 
Major Martin Hume and Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly. 
Taking the aphorism to be true (for the sake of illustra- 
tion in regard to Spanish men of letters), here then is 
an instance of how free of it are two eminent English 
writers. Major Martin Hume dedicates his book to 
‘*James Fitzmaurice Kelly, best of friends and most 
unselfish of scholars.” 

In this instance Major Hume makes an excursion 
from his own field of history into the realms of litera- 
ture. It may be that Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly may 
follow his example and push a literary foray into the 
fields of history. The Romans would have condemned 
a cobbler to the last perpetual, forgetting that a bad 
cobbler may make an excellent politician, for which 


_trade, as for that of sandwich-man no previous training 
‘is necessary. 


Major Hume is no cobbler in history, 
and his new venture shows that in the new field into 
which he has ventured, his historical training has stood 
him in good stead. 

Literature is now and then the better of being judged 
from the historical standpoint, and history without 
doubt is occasionally freshened and sweetened by a 
breath of literature. It wanted an historian to point 
out as Major Hume does in his opening chapters the 
peculiarly national impress which Spanish literature 
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received from the very earliest times. He points out, 
as only an historian could, that the divorce between the 
arts and religion, so noticeable in Spain, was the result 
of the fierce and militant spirit, which in self-defence 
Christianity developed amongst the Spaniards owing 
to the invasion of their country by the Moors. Culture 
and refinement, even cleanliness, were banned as being 
Saracenic and therefore opposed to Christianity ; such 
at least is the theory of the writer of the present work. 
Hence according to him the national vein of thought 
and expression developed itself on other lines to those 
general in the rest of Europe. Towards proving this 
theory he devotes the opening chapters of his book. 
He instances the influence both in style and thought 
which the Arabs and the Jews exercised in Spain, whilst 
not committing himself to any theories as to forms of 
metrical composition, as his work deals more specially 
(as he himself says) with prose. The Mozarabic 
Christians, who had lived for the most part in the 
south of Spain, received all their culture from their 
Western conquerors. What more natural therefore 
than that those who themselves spoke and read 
Arabic as their second mother tongue, should have 
been deeply imbued (though perhaps unconsciously) 
with Arab modes of expression and of thought? These 
would be bound to manifest themselves in their com- 
positions in their own Mozarabic speech. 

_No man can use habitually (even as a second string 
to the lyre of speech) any language without becoming 
deeply imbued with the modes of expression that the 
tongue entails. Up to the date of the capture of 
Toledo by Alfonso VI. in 1085, Arabic had been the 
dominant speech of Spain. The greater part of the 
culture attainable to thousands was contained in that 
tongue. Even the Greek philosophers were most likely 
read by Spanish students in Arabic translations. 

After the taking of Toledo, all was changed and the 
speech of the Mozarabes (i.e. Spanish as it had 
gradually grown out of Latin) prevailed over its 
Oriental competitor. But in the Mozarabic dialect 
(which is the Spanish language as we now know it, 
altered by the course of time) a large number of Arabic 
words were incorporated. So that a man who in his 
daily conversation habitually used many Arabic words 
must, even if uneducated, unconsciously have thought 
of the objects he named as an Arab would have 
thought of them. But in the case of educated men 
the influence must have been more far-reaching and 
complete. 

Major Hume points out that when in Europe as a whole 
literature was at the lowest ebb, in Cordoba in Seville 
and Toledo it flourished, and that ‘‘the Arabs and the 
Jews introduced straight from the Orient again, pure 
and strong, the simple tradition of the conveyance of 
wisdom and experience by means of authoritative 
sentences or parables each containing a separate moral 
lesson”. He goes on to relate that in the great revival 
of literature in Spain under Alfonso X. ‘‘the new 
prose literature ” (he does not include the verse)... 
‘took a much more didactic and sententious form than 
did any other European literature ”’. 

This he traces to Oriental influence. That the prose 
literature of Spain has these characteristics, and that they 
have survived almost to the present day, few conversant 
with it will deny. This then briefly is Major Hume’s 
case for the special character of Spanish prose, drawn 
from the basis of historical research. It may not bea 
theory that will commend itself to every man of letters ; 
but there is much to say for it, and the characteristics 
once allowed, it holds the field until a better can be 
found. To strengthen it he adds in a most interesting 
and instructive passage, and one that could scarcely 
have been written but by a man born and bred, as 
he was himself, in Spain, some observations on the 
Spanish character, which he says has grown from the 
peculiar circumstances in which the Spaniards found 
themselves. ‘‘The Spaniard is”, he says, ‘‘ and 
always has been the most independent of all Europeans”. 
That is of course regarded personally, because poli- 
tically he is a slave. ‘The accident of poverty or 
lowly station does not, in the mind of the average 
Spaniard affected by it, cause any inferiority on his 
own part.” In this he is essentially opposed to 
Europeans of the North who, notwithstanding their 


opinions, are almost always insensibly amenable either 
to wealth or rank. 

‘* Whatever political or social changes may have been 
effected in the country, the base principle of Spanish 
ethics never has changed, and never will change to 
any great degree—namely, that one free man is as 
good as another under a supreme Power, great and 
sacred enough to dwarf all minor distinctions, whilst 
each individual high or low, rich or poor, in some sort 
focusses upon himself the admiring regards of his 
Maker.” This also is the theory held by the Moors, 
and hence no man in all the world is socially more 
democratic than is the Spaniard and the Moor. 

It is in vain to try and make a Spaniard admit that he 
is first a waiter, during his hours of work in an hotel. 
He is Juan Gomez first, his waitership is but an acci- 
dent, designed no doubt by God for some wise purpose 
of his own. The same great Power that makes him 
now a waiter, might next day call him to be senator. 
Juan Gomez he remains, waiter or senator, conscious 
that he himself is the first person of the foremost race, 
on which the sun descends. Having established his 
theory to his satisfaction (and which of us can do an 
atom more ?) the author then devotes himself to setting 
forth how Spanish literature has influenced our own. 

He who has a theory of any kind, be it for the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, or be it phallic worship, is 
apt to push it to a considerable length. If this were 
not so, few theories would be heard of, and perhaps 
the author is no exception to the rule. But be this as 
it may, perhaps the influence of Spanish upon English 
literature is more observable in the novel than in any 
other form. No doubt the Spanish novel, beginning as 
it did with ‘‘La Celestina”, which is more properly 
a novel than a play, rose from the weariness felt 
by the judicious reader at the portentous length and 
dulness of the chivalric romance. In the same way, 
to-day the public tired of realism has found in mysticism 
a refuge, pending the time that something else comes 
up to occupy its mind. Needless to say the public 
neither now nor at the time the Spanish novel rose, 
had anything to do with its own taste. That was 
imposed upon it (without its knowledge) by the 
writers, who thus found, and still enjoy their only 
point of vantage over their natural patrons and their 
foes. What Major Hume really makes a good case 
for is the influence exerted by the picaresque novel of 
Spain, not only upon English literature, but on that of 
all Europe. 

‘‘Lazarillo de Tormes”’, the first of the class, was 
published at Burgos in 1554. In 1568 the first English 
version appeared, and was followed by several others. 
Major Hume seems to think that they directly in- 
spired the ‘‘Jests of Skoggin”, published in 1565 
Certainly the latter closely follow the method of 
the author of ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tormes” and up to that 
time nothing of a like nature had appeared in England. 
As after ‘‘ Lazarillo” a flood of picaresque books, as 
Guzman de Alfarache ”, ‘‘ Pablo el Buscon ”, and ‘‘ La 
Picara Justina”, appeared in Spain, and were followed 
by others of a similar nature and by translations from the 
Spanish in England, the case may be said to have been 
well made out. In the influence exerted by the Spanish 
playwrights upon the Elizabethan dramatists the case is 
not so clear, for although the Elizabethans often took 
their plots and even plays from Spanish models and 
originals, in no one single instance is the handling of the 
characters alike, in England and in Spain. ‘‘ Euphues ”, 
Major Hume thinks, was largely taken from Guevara, 
and certainly Elizabethan literature is full of references 
to the great fashion for all things Spanish, so charac- 
teristic of the time. Swift not unlikely owed something 
to Quevedo, and Fielding more than a little to 
Cervantes, but one essential difference appears to sepa- 
rate English and Spanish literature, both in the days ot 
Queen Elizabeth and at the present time. 

Writing about Cervantes, Major Hume exclaims, 
‘* To him nothing real was sacred; his mocking laugh 
stopped at no barriers, so long as the ideal abstraction, 
quite apart from his life, was not upon a pedestal afar 
off for mystic worship”. With us in England, taken 
as a whole, only the real is sacred. The ideal we may 
freely handle ; express our doubts about or reverence 
for the Trinity ; handle all dogmas as treely as bank- 
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notes. But the one thing we may not touch is real life. 
Therefore, however strong in plots, in form, in matters 
of intrigue, and in effects of scenery, the influence of 
Spanish literature has been upon our own, in things 
essential the influence is small. Nevertheless, a book on 
literature by an historian is bound to throw new light on 
literature, and if the historian ventures upon ground 
in some degree not so familiar to him as his own field, 
we are obliged to him for a most interesting book, 
which brings together facts unknown to ninety-nine in 
every hundred of the great reading crowd. 


THE SCHOOL DOCTOR. 


‘Health at School.” By Clement Dukes. 
Rivingtons. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


MONG the newer develupments of our social struc- 
ture, the advent of the school doctor can no 
longer escape recognition. The ‘‘Schularzt” has 
during the past two decades become the guide and 
philosopher of the German pedagogue. He began in 
a small way by examining the eyes of everybody under 
instruction, from the university student down to the 
youngest schoolboy, and after much measuring he is 
able to tell his fellow-countrymen that physical short- 
sightedness has decidedly increased in his time. From 
eyes he has extended his operations to the whole study, 
of physique in schools, and has now established a 
recognised status for himself throughout the chief 
cities of the Fatherland. His activities culminated 
in a large and successful International Congress at 
Nuremberg in April 1904, to which we in England 
sent aconsiderable contingent, who came back seized 
with the new passion and determined to outshine the 
German protagonists in friendly rivalry at a second con- 
gress to be held in London in 1907. Meanwhile the 
English school doctor has emerged from the chrysalis* 
and has come to stay. His significance is twofold. 
He serves in the first place to show that the medical 
profession assumes a new duty in the conservation of 
the national physique, and secondly, he re-affirms the 
truism that education as a social force ignores no kind 
of constructive human experience in its fabric. Dr. 
Clement Dukes, in the able volume now before us, has 
foreshadowed the duties of the medical man in relation 
to school life. He must in the first place become 
acquainted with the elements of the school curriculum, 
not only for one kind of child but for the varying types 
which constitute our heterogeneous population, urban 
and rural, well-to-do and poor. He must discover for 
himself what a child at each age of school life ought to 
know, what physical and mental strain the child of six 
and the child of fourteen can endure ; he must be able 
to say whether the course of studies and games fit for 
a healthy child of twelve are suited to the puny, under- 
sized offspring of the slums. This is his direct duty, 
but he may make it his business to see to the housing 
of the children in school, as to light, air, and the choice 
of a good site for buildings. 

The philosophic position of the school doctor is some- 
thing of this nature: he holds that the offspring of 
every kind of parent is at the moment of birth uniformly 
capable of leading, in the vast majority of cases, a 
perfectly normal physical existence, that in fact the 
babe of the slums is physically speaking in no wise 
inferior to the babe of Belgravia. The school doctor 
believes so firmly in heredity as to think that we all 
inherit predominantly from an interminably long and 
mostly good ancestry rather than from our immediate 
parentage, and that as a fact a slum parent of evil 
physique is equally likely to bring into the world a 


London: 


social condition, which in our metropolis allows the 
aggregation of the finest population in Europe to dwell 
side by side with a slum population wretched beyond 
description, is an anomaly of environment and not a 
law of heredity. It is in our power to fight these con- 
centrations of degeneracy, and no small share in the 
duty will fall to the school doctor, who must inspire 
the teacher with a new influence that shall create in 
our girls the love of home and motherhood with their 
tender duties, and in our boys the disgrace of allowing 
women to contribute to the family earning so long as 
they themselves are physically capable. 

There can be no doubt that universal military service 
has compelled the nations of the continent to compute 
the physical value of their manhood. We have a 
similar duty to perform for ourselves in the absence of 
this direct leverage, and there will be much spade 
work for the medical man before we have a complete 
estimate of what is good and bad in our population. 
Dr. Clement Dukes has re-written his admirable volume, 
and filled it with useful information and statistical 
tables, together with a great deal of sound advice, 
which shows him to be a clear and sensible educa- 
tionist as well as an expert school doctor. He was 
practically the first in the field in this country, and the 
long experience which he has enjoyed as physician to 
one of our great public schools has enabled him to 
produce a book which every student of education should 
possess. 


. . ORIENTIS ORAZ 
SERAS ET INDOS.” 


‘“‘The Far East.” By Archibald Little. 
Clarendon Press. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. LITTLE expresses, in his preface, a hope that 
‘* long personal acquaintance with the bulk of the 
countries described will make amends for his lack of 
expert knowledge ; and that the power acquired by a 
life-long residence in the East of imparting a local atmo- 
sphere to his descriptions will atone for deficiencies ’’. 
The apology was unnecessary for, if not technically a 
geographical expert, Mr. Little possesses quite enough 
scientific knowledge to enable him to deal intelligently 
with the problems at issue; while his personal know- 
ledge of the region and people enables him to infuse 
into his descriptions the special interest at which the 
Regions of the World Series aims. One referring to 
the map for better comprehension of the area which 
the author designates under the title ‘‘ Far East’”’ may 
be surprised to find himself concerned with a region 
equalling Europe in extent; nor may he have been 
quite prepared to find the delimitation so justifiable on 
ethnographical as well as political grounds. For the 
whole of the immense area stretching east and west 
from Turkestan to Japan and north and south from 
Mongolia to Indo-China is inhabited by races of pre- 
valently Mongol type, and is—or was till quite recently 
—with the exception of Japan, under Chinese influence 
or rule. 

Passing from a general definition in his opening 
chapter, Mr. Little divides his subject, for purposes 
of description—as regards China proper into sections 
corresponding broadly with the basins of its great 
waterways—as regards its dependencies and whilom 
dependencies under the titular (which correspond in 
the main with geographical) divisions. Thus defined, 
the Yellow River valley represents North China, the 
Yangtze the Central region, and the West River the 
South—excepting Chekeang and Fohkien, which are 
dealt with as exceptional formations. One is struck, 
too, by the coincidence of physical with geographical 
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healthy child with the well-to-do. 
that the physical sins and weaknesses of the parent do 


not at most extend beyond the Biblical limit of three | 


or four generations, and finally that the chance of supra- 
normal or subnormal offspring does not reside 


among one class or stratum or family, but that it | 


tends to become redistributed generation by generation 
among the whole population. Thus each generation 
receives a fresh impulse—a physical reincarnation, and 
physical deterioration as an inheritance cannot be said, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to exist. The 


Further he believes | 


| characteristics. The six provinces of Kansu, Shensi, 
| Shansi, Chihli, Honan and Shantung which constitute 

the northern section ‘‘ are distinct from the rest of 
| China in their climate, food-production, and in the 
character and mode of life of their inhabitants”. North 
of the dividing range for instance rice cultivation 
| ceases, ‘‘and although imported rice is here still the 

favourite dict of the rich, the masses live on wheat 
and millet.” Even the people themselves—owing in 
a measure perhaps to the diet and climate but in a 
measure also to greater infusion of Tartar blood, 
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‘present a decided contrast in physique to their more 
-effeminate neighbours. For, although they have ended 
by absorbing and assimilating each in turn, the Chinese 
have been subjected to invasion after invasion by tribes 
inhabiting the regions beyond the Great Wall. Even 
Peking, though a comparatively modern capital (it was 
founded a.p. 920 by the Liao rulers of Manchuria and 
Northern Chihli) has been the seat of four subsequent 
dynasties—the Kin or Golden Horde in 1115, the 
Mongols in 1234, the native Chinese Ming in 1368, and 
the present Manchus in 1644. 

But if the Northern be more historically interesting, 
the Yangtze region is better known on account of the 
vast commerce that has been developed on this finest 
of the world’s great rivers. It comprises the six large 
and fertile provinces of Szechuan, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Kiangsu, extending over six 
degrees of latitude and twenty of longitude. It differs 
from the north geologically as well as historically, for 
it represents an alluvial as distinct from a sub-aerial 
‘(loess) formation. It represents, too, a comparatively 
recent acquisition—recent, that is, as Chinese chron- 
ology goes; for the earlier Chinese immigrants are 
said to have halted nearly 3,000 years in the Yellow 
River region before setting themselves to subjugate 
the aborigines who occupied the vast forest-covered 
region to the south. Nor is it the least remarkable 
thing about a remarkable race that they should, after 
all these invasions and migrations, be the homogeneous 
people we find—identical in habits, customs, and 
manners, not only throughout the eighteen provinces 
but wherever they go. 

The four provinces which constitute the Southern 
section and are drained by the West River towards 
Canton are mountainous and, except Kwangtung, com- 
paratively poor. This region was the latest to be 
occupied by the Chinese, was the last (except Fohkien) 
to succumb to the Manchus, and has been fertile in 
disaffection to their rule. Three of the provinces 
are comparatively poor. Kwangtung is richly fertile, 

-contains the ablest and most enterprising merchants, 
furnishes the hardiest and most industrious emigrants. 
Yunnan is as backward as Kwangtung is prosperous— 

‘the people as indolent as the Cantonese are enter- 
prising. One suggested explanation is that, here as in 
Kweichow, the aborigines have neither been driven 
out nor assimilated. The almost universal consump- 

‘tion of opium again is exceptionally harmful to a 

people insufficiently fed—though it is noteworthy that 
the effect is confined to the Chinese, as the Miaotze do 
not smoke. But a root cause is, no doubt, the devas- 

‘tation wrought during twenty years of civil war caused 
by the Mahommedan rebellion, which was extinguished 
only in 1873, while misgovernment has hindered re- 
covery as it promoted disaster. The ordinary Chinese 
official shrinks from improving communications because 
they cost money in the first place, and might facilitate 

-access to unwelcome intruders in the second! devoid 

of initiative in respect to any public undertaking ‘‘ his 

‘sole object seems to be to squeeze the last coin out 
of the impoverished people and to clear out”; and 

these characteristics are apt to be found exaggerated 
under conditions, as in Yunnan, where good govern- 
ment and liberal expenditure are specially required. 
Mr. Little, who has lately travelled through Yunnan 
from north to south, endorses in fact the verdict of one 
who has resided there for years that, ‘‘ although it 

‘has been administered as a Chinese province for six 
centuries, nothing has been done by the Government for 
the benefit of the tribes whose territory was forcibly 
annexed”. Yet it possesses not only great natural 
resources but outlets in various directions for its pro- 
duce: the northern section to the Yangtze, the eastern 
to the West River, the western to Burma, and the 
southern to Indo-China via the Red River which the 
French are supplementing by a railway to be driven 
‘through the heart of the province to Yunnan-sen. 
When this and other modes of communication have 
been developed we may hear more of a region which 
—how much soever depressed by recent disaster— 
possesses undoubted natural resources. 

But the eighteen populous provinces which compose 
what the Chinese term the Middle Kingdom are 


‘enveloped on all sides except that open to the Pacific | 


by regions more than double their area which exhibit 
Chinese influence. Manchuria alone is larger than 
France and Germany combined, and the Mongolian 
plateau is three times the size of Manchuria. Turkestan 
covers 580,000 square miles and Thibet another 
650,000. Nor are the chapters dealing with these vast 
dependencies and with the Indo-Chinese region in the 
south behind those relating to the central region in 
interest. From Prejvalsky to Sven Hedin, from Stein 
to Bower and Dutreil de Rhins travellers have been 
busy lately in Central Asia ; but the tale of encroaching 
sands, of buried cities, and of records retrieved does 
not pall. ‘‘ Exploration has unearthed from their cloak 
of sand in the numerous buried cities to the north and 
east of the Khotan oasis a mass of records written on 
wood and leather, mostly in Sanscrit and older than 
any document yet found in India itself” ; while among 
recent finds are numerous documents in Chinese, 
giving dates (A.D. 781-go) ‘‘ from which Mr. Stein con- 
cludes that the cities containing them were abandoned 
in the eighth century when they were enveloped in the 
moving sands of the dreaded Takla-makan”. The 
process of desiccation, which is apparently still going 
on, may seem less startling when we note Richtofen’s 
affirmation that the region forms the bed of an ancient 
sea. 

That even the Japanese are a branch of the great 
Mongol family may be deduced with certainty from the 
prevailing type; though a decided mingling of Poly- 
nesian and probably Malay stock is presupposed for 
various reasons besides the necessity of accounting 
for their wide divergence in character. Yet Japanese 
civilisation, when we first encountered it, was of 
Chinese origin, though tempered by the feudalism 
which was abolished in China B.c. 255. If the famed 
invasion by the Empress Jingo led to the establishment 
of Japanese supremacy in Corea, A.D. 202, the Empress 
Wu established Chinese supremacy there 500 years 
later. But the Japanese carried with them back to 
Japan Chinese civilisation in its Corean form. Nor is 
it the least remarkable feature in the story that, while 
the teaching of the old Chinese philosophers has 
thoroughly discredited the military profession and left 
China helpless before the invader, Japan has held fast 
by the perception that ‘‘ war is the supreme test of a 
nation’s virility and that corruption and indolence spell 
the rationale of defeat”. Mr. Little makes a curious 
mistake about ginseng, which is stated to be worth 
“the wild £3, and the cultivated £30, per ounce ”— 
whereas the truth is exactly the reverse. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received. 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 39s. per cent. per annum on sums assured 

xt 


and on previous bonuses. © next valuation will be made atter December 
31st, 1928. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various classes 
of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to inspect risks, 
to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 
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~The Side that is Not Considered. 


An Extract from the Consolidated Revenue Account of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President, 
Total paid policy-holders since 1843 by 
the Mutual Life... 
Held for future payments 
Total benefit to policy-holders ... 
The policy-holders have paid ... 
Paid to, or accumulated for, policy- 


holders over and above the 
money received from them 


< 
137,159,027 11 10 
89,936,996 12 9 


227,096,024 4 7 
209,077,807 5 2 


18,018,216 19 5 


It will be seen by the above figures that the MUTUAL LIFE has re- 
turned to policy-holders, or holds in trust for them, every 
penny which it has received in premiums and, in addition, 
£18,018,216 accumulated for their exelusive benefit. 

Such a record is only possible in the case of a Company which has no Share- 
holders and whose aims and interests are identical with those of its members. 

Full particulars of Whole Life, Endowment, and Investment Contracts on 
application to the Head Office for the United Kingdom :— 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, °-¢, HALDEMAN, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR Cectt, Deputy Chairman. 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. | Rospert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Mutter, Esq. Tuos. Woop, Esq., LL.D. | NO RW | C H U N 10 N 


Cuarves Price, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured —one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1905. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
Without Medical Examination. 


New Pamphiet, 
“SECRETS OF SUCCESS,” 


should be read by al! intending Assurers. 


Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to the 
GEN MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E,C. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


| 
| OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
| ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,194,485., Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


I nstitution 4 Established 1837. 


Accumulated Funds amount to £13,000,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
| Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 


standing that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other offices, were, om 
| an average, equal to am addition of over 50 per cent. to 
| the Original Assurances. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, SPECIAL CLASS—WITH PROFITS. 
See New Prospectus, with full information on application. 


m St., E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt MA tt, S.W. 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


| LONDON: 17 Kine 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 
“It is an attractive Office to new entrants."—Tue STATIsT. 


EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


SenpD For Particucars To Derr. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. - 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


CAPITAL . . + £500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS . . £1,815,507 
£3,126,375 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 

TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Annual 1894 - - ~ £1,012,786 
Income 1904 = = £1,348,659 
{1904 = = £9,014,532 
Payments (4g94 - £12,173,703 
Policies 1904 - £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


LIFE s s * 
ACCIDENT . .« 
1, 2,& 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


THe GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limite. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Gentlemen able to influence business and desirin copy of prospectus 
Should write to ? 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


PELIGAN ano BRITISH EMPIR 


Life Office. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


TOTAL ASSETS exceed £5,100,000. 
411 
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NOVELS. 
“The Divine Fire.” By May Sinclair. London: 
Constable. 1905. 6s. 


To describe one’s hero as a poet of genius, the equal 
of the dead, and the superior of the living, is rash, but 
rasher still is it to quote his poetry. In conversation 
not one really fine or distinguished thing drops from 
the mouth of Savage Keith Rickman; he talks common- 
places about art and nature and poetry, in the abrupt, 
slangy manner in which literary men always do talk in 
novels, as if they were half afraid of being too literary, 
and therefore not quite manly. But it is his poetry 
that is most damning to his pretensions to greatness. 
Nevertheless, Rickman, if not a convincing genius, is 
an interesting if somewhat unlikely personality. In 
some points of his character and some details of his 
experience he reminds us of Lucien de Rubempré, but 
where Lucien was weak, Rickman is strong, and fas- 
tidiously honourable to the point of Quixotism. The 
women of the story are admirable: Lucia, high-souled, 
generous, super-sensitive, a lady worthy of any poet’s 
homage, contrasts strikingly with Flossie, a very per- 
fect specimen of a commonplace, ‘‘ respectable” femi- 
nine type, petty-natured, cunning, self-seeking, and 
incapable alike of real goodness and of wickedness. 
There is abundant cleverness in Miss Sinclair’s work, 
shown in the analysis of subtleties of motive, in the 
description of delicate shades and changes of feeling, 
and in fine distinctions of expression. She is probably 
an admirer of Henry James, and has caught some- 
thing of his manner, while lacking his masterly touch 
and intellectual vigour. There is too much analysis 
and elaborate explanation and description in propor- 
tion to the real value and weight of the material of the 
book. The effect of importance is wanting, in spite 
of the alleged ‘‘ greatness” of some of the characters, 
and the distinguished literary atmosphere in which 
‘they move. The author’s cleverness does not lie in 
the way of verbal brilliance, nor in shrewdness of 
criticism, and some of her remarks about certain 
thinly disguised celebrities are as stupid as they are 
offensive and unjust. She writes remarkably well, 
though with a tendency to exaggeration and exuber- 
ance, and she has the usual feminine weakness for 
adjectives. But there is no doubt that ‘‘ The Divine 
Fire”, in spite of its faults and absurdities, is the 
result of a more fertile and promising talent than is 
usually shown in the lamentably copious flood of fiction 
which inexplicably finds publishers. 


“ By the Gods Beloved.” By Baroness Orczy, London: 
Greening. 1905. 6s. 


Baroness Orczy has a very pretty talent for story- 
telling of the fantastic order. She has chosen a 
Rider-Haggard-like theme for ‘‘By the Gods Be- 
loved”, and has developed it in quite an ingenious and 
Rider-Haggard-like manner. It is a fairy-tale of an 
ancient Egyptian kingdom miraculously preserved in 
full activity in all its original splendour ; ancient cus- 
‘toms, religion, costumes and language all complete, 
hidden and encircled by a wall of mountains some- 
where in the Libyan Desert. Thither repair two 
ardent English Egyptologists, guided by an ancient 
parchment five thousand years old. This confusion of 
mind concerning the methods of ancient record is but 
a trifling matter; the tale is of course pure fantasy, and 
there is no reason to believe that the author has more 
than a rudimentary knowledge of Egyptology, though 
she talks glibly enough of hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
inscriptions. The setting is picturesque, and the story 
itself is engrossing, and will probably satisfy the 
ordinary, not too exacting reader. 


‘Doom Castle.” By Neil Munro. London: Blackwood. 
1905. 3s. 6d. 


**Doom Castle” suffers from stylishness, and would- 
be fine writing both in the narrative portions, and in 
the dialogue, which, when not a most obscure and 
barbarous Scotch, is elaborate and pretentious to an 
irritating degree. The hero who is a Frenchman talks 
as fine English as the author himself, but to give a 
foreign effect, his conversation is garnished with scraps 


of indifferent and unnecessary French. The story 
opens most promisingly in an atmosphere of adventure 
and mystery and Jacobite intrigue, but is disappointing 
as it continues; the secrets of the plot are either so very 
obvious, or so very dull when disclosed. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Howard Letters and Memories.’ By William Tallack. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. . It is not, as 
might be supposed at first sight, a memorial of Howard the 
philanthropist, but a memorial of the Howard Society of which 
for over thirty-five years Mr. Tallack was the well-known able 
and zealous secretary. In fact it is autobiographical and many 
of its letters from distinguished men are not addressed to Mr. 


Tallack so much in connexion with the work of his office as. 


because Mr. Tallack’s philanthropic activities have brought 
him personally into relations with many whose ideas and 
opinions on social and public questions will be read with 
interest. Mr. Tallack’s book focuses almost all the social 
problems which have been before the public since the founding 
of the Howard Society in 1866. The valuable information 
and opinions which are due either to his own experience and 
thought or which have been accumulated by him through his cor- 
respondents furnish matter which is of the highest value to those 
who are engaged in any branch of social work. One of the most 
important sections is a discussion of Pauperism and its Preven- 
tion and we are glad to see that he speaks of the new Unemployed 
Act as introducing a system which if carried out judiciously will 
be a noteworthy advance in the management of the poor in 
this country. Mr. Tallack speaks with the authority of one 
who thoroughly understands our own poor law and the methods 
followed in other countries ; and his opinion is encouraging to 
those who hold that our poor law machinery has broken down 
and needs to be supplemented and to a large extent revised. We 
do not agree with him in his view that capital punishment ought 
to be abolished ; but he shows by the correspondence he gives 
that there have been many eminent men, qualified by their 
position to judge, who have taken this view. Amongst these 
we may quote a few lines from Ruskin, whose letter must have 
sadly disappointed Mr. Tallack for, cryptic though it is, in a 
sense it leaves no doubt as to the writer’s opinion: “I have no 
hope of your ever being of true use so long as your Society 
retains the entirely impious trust in its own wishy-washy 
humanities instead of believing in God’s Prophets in their plain 
words.” Mr. Tallack has evidently written his book as the ex- 
pression of his own religious beliefs and sentiments quite as 
much as‘for the sake of giving an actual survey of the work in 
which he has been engaged. We suppose he would say that it 
is only under the stimulus of such intense feelings that plans 
for the improvement of humanity can be worked out with hope 
of success. The philanthropist has to be studied as well as his 
schemes of philanthropy and Mr. Tallack has provided an 
interesting study of both. 


‘* With Togo.” By H.C. Seppings Wright. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Seppings Wright’s story of seven months’ active service 
under the command of Admiral Togo appears opportunely. 
While preparing his pages for press, he says, news reached 
England of the overwhelming success of the Japanese navy in 
its last encounter with the Russian fleet. On the morrow of 
publication, Admiral Togo’s battleship the “ Mikasa”, of which 
Mr. Seppings Wright has much to say, was lost with her crew 
off Pru oy The story of Admiral Togo’s command enables 
one to understand the dangers the “ Mikasa” escaped in 
actual fighting, only to be sunk by an accident after peace had 
been proclaimed. Mr. Seppings Wright’s book differs from 
the ordinary special correspondent’s narrative in that he saw 
the fighting from the combatant ranks. We should not think 
less of his work if the tendency to glorify himself were not 
quite so noticeable. He says the word “impossible” is un- 
known to the war correspondent—an absurdity as many of his 
less fortunate colleagues in this war in particular could tell him 
—and having made a portrait of Admiral Togo the fron- 
tispiece he gives his own portrait as_the second picture. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


‘The Civil War in the Unitei States 1861-1865." By W. B. 
Wood and Major J. E. Edmonds. London: Methuen. 1905. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in a short introduction commends 
this book because he is convinced “that the true nature of war 
and its relation to national life can be learned from a study of 
the American Civil War as a whole”. For both military and 
political students the great conflict must have many lessons, 
and to them Mr. Wood’s and Major Edmonds’ work will prove 
of considerable value. It tells why and how the war was 
fought and though there is much in it which the general public 
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may read with profit and interest, its detail and wealth of maps 
show that it is intended rather for the specialist. It leaves the 
impression that even had the South possessed the resources in 
men and money necessary to ensure victory over Lincoln’s 
“unbroken resolution and passionate devotion to the Union” it 
must still have been beaten. President Davis blundered in both a 
military and an administrative sense, and the great lesson which 
seems to stand out is that it is fatal for a statesman to possess 
just sufficient military knowledge to make him believe he can 
formulate a plan of campaign and direct operations. General 
Beauregard summed up the matter when he said “ We needed 
for president either a military man of high order or a politician 
of the first class without military pretensions”. The North 
had one tremendous advantage in being a naval power, but 
with all its advantages it is stilla matter for wonder to many 
that its triumph was so complete. “The feat which the North 
achieved”, say the writers, “was a greater one than that which 
Napoleon’ attempted to his own undoing when he invaded 
Russia in 1812". That is an exaggerated note, which however 
the writers do their best to justify. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Septembre. 3fr. 


The view put forward by M. Charmes of our new alliance 
with Japan is a singular instance of the changed aspect of our 
policy in the eyes of thinking Frenchmen. He believes that it 
is to be welcomed as making entirely for peace, “it threatens 
nobody and all the world can face it without distrust”. He 
also believes that it has been a potent influence in the direction 
of securing peace. This may be so but there is no evidence 
that English views were laid in the balance on behalf of the 
Japanese peace party. It may well be that the consciousness 
on the part of Japan that such a treaty had been recently 
signed which guaranteed her conquests against all comers may 
have made her less exigent in the terms she was prepared to 
make. The ey thus given Japan to organise her new 
territories and to recover from the effects of the war may 
have been shrewdly appreciated by her statesmen without 
involving any advice from ourselves. M. Ernest Daudet con- 
tinues in this number his studies of social life among the 
émigrés from France under the Empire. There is a very 
interesting article by Dr. Grasset on healing by thought sug- 
gestion. He distinguishes between two kinds of “ psychotherapy” 
of which the inferior weakens the will of the subject and the 
superior strengthens it, the former is only permissible in cases 


of alcoholism, morphiomania, dipsomania &c. The paper is 
well worth study. 


For this Week’s Books see page 414. 


COMPETITION 


PRIZES FOR ALL. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


Cailler’s Milk-Chocolate 


offer the undermentioned PRIZES to the Public (Not the Trade) for 
Outside Wrappers from packets representing the Largest Purchases 
Of CAILLER'S MILK- CHOCOLATE up to December 31, 1995. 


PRIZES. 
ist, A MAGNIFICENT CASKET cf ASSORTED CHOCOLATE 
CONFECTIONS, value £25 (a facsimile of that oupplied to H.M. The 
Queen). 2nd, a Casket, value £10. 3rd, a Casket, value £5. To the 
succeeding 500, oo Hundred Boxes of CAILLER’S CHOCOLATE, 
value ss. each, and thereafter to EVERY COMPETITOR sending in 
Wrappers to the face-value of 12s., a Special Box of Chocolates. 


N.B.—A Wrapper from a 1s. packet is equal in value to twelve 1d. 
packets, and so on. 


Wrappers to be sent to ELLIS & CO., 20 Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, on or before January 1, 1905. 


IVE MINUTES FROM MARBLE ARCH.— 
Exceptionally light, airy, seven-romed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 
LET, second floor. assenger service and L lifts, electric light, telephone 
installation, bath-room (h. &c.), b ds fitted. Four years’ 
lease to run, with ~ of renewal. Electric fittin S, curtain-poles, and spring 


blinds ready fitt Rent £105 ; open to offer.—Apply, 
H. K., gs St. Macy’ 's St. Mary's Square, Paddington, w. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d, 4s 4, 


Cheques and Me Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SA ag ny Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
difficulty bein, d in ob the 

In the event. of ifficulty being experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY RE so W, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


amows 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 


immediately. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFF 


BARRS 


Gord MEDAL 
[THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL _SPRINC FLOWERS 


BARR’S PORULAR OF DAFFODILS 


contains 6 bs each of ce A ine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 


culture or for the Flower 
Half the chews Collection for 10/6. 


LLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 


Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils i: in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 11,12 & 48 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


ron nal EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above COLO. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SA 


F. GREEN & CO. ead Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } renchurte A Avenue, London. 


F a ty the Gem ot 5 
ahi oy Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


POLLO THEATRE. HEnry 

Propri B. Davis, Lessee and 5 . RGE 

ARDES' Evening at 815. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
Wednesday next at 2 o'clock. Last nights. 
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CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
To-night and Nightly at 8. 
Queen's Regent Street. Rosert Newman, Manager, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK FOR ALL DICKENS LOVERS. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS 
as Revealed in his Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


“Will be eagerly seized upon bya public never likely to forget Boz.” 
AILY Malt. 


“Mr. Fitzgerald earns the gratitude of all lovers of Dickens for 
putting so pleasantly on record information which now perhaps he 
alone possesses.” — STANDARD. 

“ Personal reminiscencé by one whois péculiarly fitted for the task. 
... Mp. Fitzgerald's book is packed with interesting and delightful 
material.”—ScoTsMAN, 

“Abounds in bright and entertaining qualities... . The true 
Dickensian will find it full of entertainment and suggestion... @ 
varied and unaffected picture of ‘The Inimitable’ in his habit as he 
lived, painted by orle who was constantly in his company.” 

Dairy CHRONICLE. 

“The volumes have the precious quality which belongs to al! 
genuine memorabilia of a great departed writer.”-—-GLascow HERALD. 


NEW Ge. NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘* The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


In his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to hand! 
courageously and honestly the bject of r tic passi His 
heroine achieves immense fame in the arts, and his hero Is a world- 
renowned pianist; but the characters are treated mainly on the 
passionate human side. Art forms only the background for love. 


DILYS. 
By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘‘ The Sanyasi.” 


The scene of “ Dilys” is laid in the south of india, in one of the 
old deserted forts. The Indian gipsies play a prominent and striking 
part in the story. Other characters are two old soldiers, the daughter 
of an Angio'indian official, a police officer, arid a young barrister in 
search of a missing heiress. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN _. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


“When the clue is obtainéd, the nove! provéé st exciting 
.. avery readable and interesting story.”—Morninc Leaver. 


THE FREEMASONS. * 7 
By L. S. GIBSON. 


“The book is of unusual excellence . . . an admirable study ofan 


interesti situation . .. a remarkably clever study of tempera- 
ments.” —BirMINGHAM Post. 


The WATERS of DESTRUCTION 

By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘‘ The Stronger Claim,” &c. 

[September 28. 

The book turns on the enforced solitude of the young Anglo-indian 
official whose circumstances place him ina position of almost com- 
plete isolation from his own kind; in this particular instance it 
results in the man’s unpremeditated marriage with a Hindu girl- 
widow. The native element, with its weird superstitions and beliefs, 
bears largely on the events of the story; and the character of the 
native woman, with the hardships of her Hindu widowhood, her con- 
version to Christianity, her lapse into her old faith, is the principal 
study of the book after that of the Englishman who is the central 
figure. The crisis of the story is his temptation to ignore the native 
union when, going home, he falls in love with an English girl. _ 


j THE PRINCESS AND THE 


KITCHENMAID 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of ‘‘ The Poet and the 
Pierrot.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


16mo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES 
Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 

“A pocket volume of well-selected passages very sure of a welcome 
if well done, and here it is very well done. . . . it will please those 
readers already familiar with Jefferies’ works, and should serve to 

their ber.”’"—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


“The naturelover will cherish this little volume.” 
CuristTian Wor.p. 


The St. Martin’s Library. 


ELEVEN New VOLUMES Now PUuBLISBING. 


Printed in Clear Type on Fine Paper. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


| MACAULAY’S 


History of England, in 5 volumes; and [ Ready. 


| JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 volume ; [ Ready. 
A History of the Four Georges and of William 


IW., in 2 volumes ; and [Vol. 7. Ready. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 volumes. [ Shortly. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NICHT 


By ROBERT BURNS. 
With Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. 
Feap. 4to. cloth, 6s. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ARCH-ZOLOGY 


The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (William 
Ridgeway). Cambridge: At the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


_ Andrew Marvell (Augustine Birrell. ‘English Men of Letters”), 


Macmillan. 2s. net. 
Wagner (John F. Runciman); Charles Lamb (Walter Jerrold). Bell. 
Is. net each. 
— Drayton: a Critical Study (Oliver Erlton). Constable. 
net. 
FICTION 


The a (Robert W. Chambers), 6s. ; Rose o’ the River (Kate 
Douglas Wiggin), 5s. Constable. 

The Household of Peter (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

Brendle (Marmaduke Pickthall). Methuen. 6s. 

Castel del Monte (Nathan Gallizier), Dean. 65. 

‘* Noreen ” (Galloway Douglas). Drane. 35. 6d. 

The Romance of the Fountain (E. Lee Hamilton). Unwin. 6s. 

Six Months of Hell (G. F. George). Drane. 1s. 

I Givochi della Vita (di Grazia Deledda). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
Lire 3.50. 

A Waif’s Progress (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Coming of the Tide (Margaret Sherwood). Constable. 6s. 

Sacred and Profane Love (Arnold Bennett), 6s. ; The Princess and 
the Kitchenmaid (Dorothea Deakin), 3s. 6¢. Chatto and 
Windus. 

The Brown Eyes of Mary (E. Maria Albanesi); Divers Vanities 
(Arthur Morrison). Methuen. 6s. each. 

He Loved but One: the Story of Lord Byron and Mary Chaworth 
(F. Frankfort Moore). Nash. 6s. 

Return (Grace MacGowan Cooke and Alice MacGowan). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Alkibiades: a Tale of the Great Athenian War (Charles Hamilton 
Bromby). Clifton: J. Baker and Son. 

The Colonel’s Dream (Charles W. Chesnutt). Constable. 6s. 

The Story of Pet Marjorie (L. Macbean. Second Edition). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

A Cumberland Vendetta (John Fox jr.). Constable. 35. 6a. net. 


HIsTory. 


Blake Family Records 1600-1700 (Martin J. Blake. Second Series). 
Stock. 10s. 6d. 

A History of the Civil War in the United States 1861-5 (W. Birkbeck 
Wood and Major J. E. Edmonds). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 
Gustaf Adolf, the Father of Modern War (Lt.-Col. Hon. E. Noel). 

Bale. 55. net. 
The Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon the Second (Edward de Wert- 
heimer). Lane. 21s. net. 


NATURAL HIsToRY 


Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe (J. A. Harvie-Brown. 
2 vols.), 63s. net; The Age of the Earth and other Geological 
Studies (W. J. Sollas), ros. 6d net. Unwin. 


Law 


English Constitutional History from the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time (Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead, Sixth Edition 
by Philip A. Ashworth). Stevens and Haynes. 15s. 


TRAVEL 
In Search of El Dorado (Alexander Macdonald). Unwin. tos. 6d. 


net. 
Walks in Rome (Augustus J. C. Hare. Seventeenth Edition. By 
St. Clair Baddeley). Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


The Golden Threshold (Sarojini Naidu). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
Panjabi Lyrics and Proverbs (C. F. Usborne). Lahore: Printed at 
the ** Civil and Military Gazette” Press. 1 — 
Osrac the Self-Sufficient (J. M. Stuart-Young). Greening. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Africa, West, before Europe (Edward W. Blyden). Phillips. 35. 6d. 


net. 
Books, How to Collect (J. Herbert Slater). Bell. 6s. net. 
Farm, The Little (By ‘‘ Home Counties”). Lane. 3s. net. 
Householder, Reflections of a (E. H. Lacon Watson). Brown, 
Langham. 35. 6d. 

Literature, Medieval, Essays on (W. P. Ker). Macmillan. 55. net. 
Nashe, Thomas, the Works of (Edited from the Original Texts by 
Ronald B. McKerrow. Vol. III.). Bullen. tos. 6d. net. 

Pictures Without Canvas (Clark Stephens). Drane. Is. 6d. net. 

Russia and its Crisis (Paul Milyoukow). Chicago: At the University 
Press; London: Unwin. 13s. 6d. net. 

Tactics (Major T. King). Forster Groom and Co. 7s. 6d. 

With the Eyes of a Man (Hubert Bland). Laurie. 3s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER: Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7.; La Revue, 1/r.50; The Atlantic Monthly, Is.; 
Mercure de France, 2/7.25; Rivista Ligure (Genova), 1 /ire; 
Ruthenische Revue, 2 47.; The Economic Journal, §s. net ; The 
North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; Osterreichische Rundschau, 
2m. 


For OcToBer: The Smart Set, 1s.; The Pall Mall Magazine, 6d. 
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NEW GERMANY 


Our Model or Gur Rival ? 


THE TOWN, THE FACTORY, AND THE HOME, 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF “ THE 


STANDARD’S ” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


The industrial progress of Germany during 
the past few years is one of the striking phe- 
nomena of the age. It deserves more attentive 
study than it has received in this country; for 
whether we hold that Germany in the future is 
to be our friendly rival or our formidable and 
unsparing adversary, it is obvious that we ought 
to make ourselves thoroughly well acquainted 
with her methods. 


As some contribution to this closer knowledge, 
“The Standard” recently commissioned Mr. 
Sidney Low to undertake a tour of inspection 
through the manufacturing districts and chief 
centres of population in Northern Germany, 
Mr. Low is a journalist and commentator on 
public affairs of many years’ experience, and he 
has made a special study of English and foreign 
political and administrative systems in their 
broader aspects, some of the results of which 
have been embodied in his book on the “‘ Govern- 
ance of England”; while as an Alderman of the 
London County Council, and an active member 
of the Highways Committee of that body, he 
has a practical acquaintance with the problems 
of urban government, locomotion, housing, and 
Street improvements. A paper of his on these 
subjects attracted considerable attention at the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Association 
last year. 


Mr. Low. was very courteously received by 
the German authorities, both central and local, 
and obtained much valuable assistance from the 
Superior officials of the Prussian Ministries of 
the Interior and of Public Works, from the 
Senate of the Free State of Hamburg, and the 
Burgomasters and Municipal Councillors of 
Berlin and the other cities visited, who freely 
placed their stores of information and the services 


of their capable and well-informed staffs at his 


disposal. The proprietors and managers of several 
large private industrial concerns were also kind 
enough to give him facilities for inspecting their 
establishments. 


The results of his examination will be placed 


before the readers of “The Standard” in a series 
of articles which will begin in the columns of 
that paper on Wednesday next, September 27, 
and will continue daily for a fortnight or so. 


Mr. Low devotes particular attention to such 
topics as the conditions of German urban exist- 
ence, municipal management and control, the 
home-life of the working-man, the provision made 
for his comfort and well-being, his personal habits 
and customs, the relations between employers 
and employed, the domestic attainments of the 
German housewife, the care of the children, and 
the position of the individual citizen in reference 
to the State and the Municipalities. He describes 
_a typical great modern factory, an industrial 
village community, a great manufacturing district, 
and the new suburban areas which are growing 
up round the large towns. 


His general conclusion is that much of the 
_ present commercial progress of Germany is due 
to the careful and enlightened control exercised 
by the central and local authorities, combined 
with the habits of order, discipline, and industry 
of the people themselves, fostered as they are 
by the salutary training of the household, the 
school, and the regiment. 


He points out that there is no ground for 
indiscriminate admiration of Germany, since there 
are many weak points in the social organisation. 
and political institutions of that country. Yet 
Germany, with its thrift, its sobriety, its dis- 
ciplined people, and its reverence for scientific 
knowledge and trained intelligence, has many 
‘lessons to teach, if it has also some to learn. 
'England and Germany should become better 
acquainted; and the more they know of each 
other the more will the special qualities of the 
one country be appreciated in the other. 


Mr. Low’s articles are important and infor- 
_mative. They are also very bright and interesting. 
Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW who 
wish to read them should ORDER a copy of 
“The Standard” for Wednesday, September 27,. 
| to be reserved for them. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN. 


Notes on the New (1904) Edition. 
A PAMPHLET will be published on September 22nd, 


explaining fully the principles on which the revision has been carried out, 

answering the criticisms which have been made on the New Edition, and specify- 

ing in ho way the Proprietors propose to meet the wishes of those who were 
jissatis 


A Free Copy of this Pamphlet, together with a Specimen Copy of 
the Smaller Musie Edition, will be sent (on application) by the Publishers to 
any beneficed clergyman who does not receive it by post on September 23rd. 

Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of 


the Old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained 
on application. 


In addition to these the following will appear almost at once, viz:—K. Royal 
2mo, Nonpareil ; T.T. Tonic Sol-fa (Vocal Score). 


K. 
Crimson cloth, blind lettered os 110. Od. .. 144. 2/- 
Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges 111. .. 145. 2/3 
Crimson leather, gilt edges.. 121/99 . 
Half-Pigskin, for use of Choirs, &c. .. 146. 5/- 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 


‘The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION, 
uitable for the pocket (6in. x 4 in., pearl type), specially for con; tional use ; 
his will be printed on ordinary and on India_paper and bound in cloth, and ina 

variety of leather styles. It will be ready in December. 

There are also in active preparation :— 

1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from the old 

edition not included in the new (uniform with the existing musical edition). 

2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower key. 

3. Hymns A. & M. containing the original sources of both words and music 

with their history and brief biographies of the writers and composers. 


THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 
may still be had in all the favourite sizes either with or without the 


Book of Common Prayer, or in Strong Bindings for Choir use, 
Free Seats, &c. 


LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction are made 
in EITHER EDITION. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. & M. Committee, 
care of the Publishers. 


The Proprietors desire to draw particular attention to the Official leather 
bindings of both the old and the new editions, which are both beautiful and at the 
same time very economical. 


Full Lists, Specimen-page Catalogue, and Terms for cither Edition sent post-free 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 23 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER 1905. 5s. 


Contents. 
ASIA. 


Present Sir Davip Barr, K.C.S.I.: “Hyderabad: Past and 
resent.” 


W. Hucues, M.A., M.I.C.E. : ‘‘ Madras Irrigation and Navigation.” 

SIRDAR ARJAN Sincu Kepurthala) : Ea y Marriages in ndia.” 

L. V. Darton, F.R.G * Sakhalin or Karahto?” 
COLONIES. 

G. Brown, M.D. ; “A Trip to the Antipodes” (continue: 

ALFreD EpMUND MurrELL: “A Trip Round Sunny Cey’ 
ORIENTALIA, 

H. Baverivce: ‘ The Emper or Babar i in the Habibu-S-S 

PROFESSOR L. MILLs, “The Dualism of 7: Was it 
jan? 


GENERAL. 
E. H. Parker: “ Kashgar. 
J. B. PennincTon : es in the Victorian Age.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
Land Revenue System of Madras—Britain’s Destiny; Growth or Decay— 
Japan and Britain, &c. &c. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
The Unveiling of Lhasa—Europe and the Far East—The Far East—The 
Masai: Their Language and Folklore—Life of Lord Dufferin, &c. &c. 
= OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLI 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, . 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED See AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and AB C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST 


NEW ROMANCES 
FOUNDED ON WAGNER’S OPERAS. 


Handsomely bound in art J sages blocked in silver and gold. Large 
post 8vo. Illustrated. 


Lohengrin. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
Illustrated by SARCADI-POGANY. 
The Scotsman.—‘* An able adaptation.” 
Truth.—*‘ A happy thought admirably carried out.” 


The Valkyries. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by T. Noyes Lewis. 


The Times.—‘* A thousand times more likely to do Wagner service 
than all the guide-books and key-books in the world.” 


Siegfried. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


[ Just ready. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


“In my opinion a man asd be fool enough to marry a woman ’s 
ain’t got nothin’ but herself to give him ’ s likely to be happier bein’ 
her fool ’n he ever would be bein’ mine.’ 


Susan Clegg and her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop. 


By ANNE WARNER. 3s. 6d. 
The original character-drawing and quaint humour and homely philo- 
sophy of this popular volume have not been surpassed by any American 
writer of the day. 
JEANNETTE L. GILpER, Editor of Zhe Critic, :—** Anything 
more humorous than the Susan Clegg stories would be hard to find. 
Susan Clegg is an original creation,’ 


My Lady Laughter. 


By DWIGHT TILTON. 

A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege. 
With 10 beautiful Illustrations in Colours by CHARLES H. STEPHENS, 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover, 6s. 

Included among its characters are George Washington, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others 
who fought to save Boston in 1775. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* A charming heroine adorns the pages of this 
romance...... The illustrations, which are in colour, constitute one 
attraction of the many the volume possesses.” 

The Scotsman.—*‘ This isa brisk and entertaining historical romance 
of fighting and love-making...... The main concern of the book is with 
a love affair which idealises the character of a merry and beautiful 
woman...... She is also visually shown in the striking coloured illustra- 
tions with which the book is adorned...... The book should be heartily 
enjoyed by every reader who likes romance.” 


The Foolish Dictionary. 


By GIDEON WURDZ. 


Illustrated by WALLACE GOLDsMITH. Cloth, small 8vo. 
EDITION. 3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘‘The Foolish Dictionary’ appends a 
humorous conceit to the leading word in almost every ae of con- 
versation.” 


The Bookman.—* As a collection of *cute epigrams bearing on the 
follies of the day it is trenchant without being too censorious.” 


Castel del Monte. 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 
With six Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
decorative cover design, 6s. 


The Winged Helmet. 


By HAROLD STEELE MacKAYE. 
A New Historical Romance, with six Illustrations by H. C. Epwarbs. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover design, 6s. 


The Black Barque. 


A Stirring Sea Story. 
By Capt. T. JENKINS HAINS. 6s. 


London: DEAN & SON, LimiTED, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The demand for Messrs, METHUEN’S Novels is unprecedented, and nearly all have passed into 
Second, Third, or Fourth Editions. Messrs. METHUEN have just issued Three New Important Novels— 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS NOVEL IS TREMENDOUS. 
A THIRD EDITION IS READY. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. By Anrnony Hope. 


Illustrated by Harotp Percivat, A.R.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“« We should doubt if Mr. Anthony Hope has ever done better work than this. 


His power alike of analysis and synthesis has steadily improved, and he retains | 
in addition all his old light cynicism, his wit, and his stimulating dialogue. Any | 


novelist might be proud to have written this charming book, which has above all 
sympathetic atmosphere, and contains at least one masterly portrait.” 
Daily Mail. 

“There can be no question of the power, the fearlessness, and the profundity with 
which Mr. Hope has studied the theatrical temperament.” — 7 imes. 

“ * 4 Servant of the Public’ is by far the best novel that Mr. Anthony Hope has 
written. 
call them ¢ S$ or ther do they appeal to us with the force 
of living people and actual things, and that is the best word we have to say.” 

Daily Graphic. 

“* & Servant of the Public’ will have a double interest in being the work of one 
who has contributed so much g material to the stage, and in having for its 
subject a modern actress. An extremely clever novel, full of delicate thought and 
admirably written.”—Zra. 

** Quite one of the best novels that Mr. Anthony Hope has given us.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“Ora Pinsent is a most wonderful creation, at once the most attractive and the 
most human woman I have metin a novel for many a day."—-Daily Express. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. By DorotHea GERARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The adventures of a Cockney family in Eastern Europe. 


“* The story is told with fr and h ."— Times. 


BRENDLE. By Marmapuke PickTHALL, Author of 
“Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Astory of warring temperaments. The scene is chiefly laid in a provincial 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE PASSPORT. By RicHarp Bacor, Author of 


“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Bagot has already secured such a place amongst our novelists that every 
book he writes is received with the confidence which is the best kind of compliment. 
This d ic and lumi is a book to be read with enjoyment by all 
e human fishes.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“It is a pleasure to read so well d and so 
this. So nicely is the equipoise preserved, as wits and wills clash in the contest, 
that the issue hangs in the balance to the very end. The reader who is carried 
away throughout by the mere momentum of the tale might do worse than retrace 
his steps at leisure. For this is a book that will certainly bear reading ye a 

cademy. 


1] d 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy Wuire. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


“ There is no doubt that Mr. White's tation will be increased by this, his 
latest novel. He has done nothing better his drawing of the group of charac- 
ters in which the interest of the book is centred. All his qualities of wit, of keen 
observation, of neat sarcasm, are in evidence and at their best. He is writing of 
that set of Society which with sustained effort succeeds in being smart; he knows 
their aims and artifices and all the rules in their curious game of life, and makes 
them as real as such people may be. The book delights us with its cleverness, its 
ap t phrasing, its wit, its observation.” —Academy. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and 
C. N. Wittiamson, Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 
Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Plenty of lively fun and no end of brisk dialogues. Altogether a breezy, 
amusing, rattling contribution to automobilian literature.” : 
James Dovuctas, in the Star. 
“A charming jeu World. 
“ A fascinating romance, for which we have nothing but praise.” 
Birmingham Post. 
“ There is an undoubted charm about the motor novels of C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor’ and ‘ The Princess Passes,’ 
and the charm is a complete one. While they have a large knowledge of the 
technical side of their subject, they do not write as experts, and experienced 
motorists may be doned the lifting of eyebrows at the chronicled feats of a 
12-h.p. Panhard. Motorists will undoubtedly enjoy the book, which is pregnant 
with suggestions of ible tours; all those who love the Riviera, the Italian 
Lakes, and the North of Italy will experience a sense of pl at the p i 
scene which serves as a background to the characters, and the handling of the 
dramatis persone - pot-pourri of figures from farce and melodrama—will also win 
its appreciation.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriotr Watson. 


With 8 Illustrations by FRANK Craic. 8vo. 6s. 


“‘Mr. Watson has succeeded eminently in his object. He has presented to us 
the om living beau we have met this many a year ; and whereas many hundreds 
ion aid, to say this is the highest compliment we can pay his book.”— 

utlook, 

“* Of the long tale of books which Mr. Marriott Watson has to his name, this is, 
we think, the best. He has given us a good story as well as an accomplish 
piece of work. The fair Barbara is here clearly seen, a charming character who 
remains with us by virtue of a dozen touches. Mr. Watson has one advantage 
which is rare—admirable illustrations by Mr. Frank Craig. Anyway, what- 
ever its success may be, this book puts him in the front rank of living romancers.”— 
Atheneum. 

‘* A story alive with colour and well told.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE FERRYMAN. By HELen Martuers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


. “Its observation and characterisation are acute, and it is rich in detail and vivid 
in impression.” — Daily Mail. 

A powerful story that wid hold the reader to the end." —G/asgow Herald. 

An earnest, thoughtful and capable book.” —Comr? Journal. 

‘* Miss Mathers has constructed quite a charming love story, and has conceived 
many delightful characters."— Daily Express. 


By B. M. CRoKErR. 


THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 
DIVERS VANITIES. By ArtHur Morrison. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By E. Maria ALBANEsI. Crown 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Puittpotrs. 


| 


| 
| 


| truth and vigour, There are no false notes ; he wor 


“A volume which no reader on the look-out for the best in contemporary fiction 
can afford to miss.” —Standard. 

Worthy of its author.” —Daily Express. 

“* As full as it can be of genuine romances in miniature, idylls of rural humour 
and Every page has its dramatic picture.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘* Mr. Phillpotts loves his little plot of ground, and describes it with great care 
and often with real charm. He knows his people and presents them to us with 
with self-restraint, and is 


' not afraid of letting himself go when the right moment comes. His humour has a 


Things happen so pecwally, the people are so natural, that we do not | 


a tale as, | 


' characters, and all are most carefully studied and individualised. 


pleasant flavour, both caustic and mature.”— Times. 
‘* Every tale is intensely human and a pattern of what the short story should 
be.”"—Birmingham Post. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of ‘ The 
Ragged Messenger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*VIVIEN’ is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number of 
It is immensely 
long, but so fresh, vigorous, and interesting that we read to the end without any 
sense of fatigue or boredom. Here, for once, we have a book which is written by 
a writer who brims over with what he has to say, and who not only writes but feels 
and sees.” — Westminster Gazette. 

** What are the qualities that constitute a good novel: that lift it above its 


fellows? Deeper insight into human nature, wider sympathies, wider know- 
ledge of the world, wider vagy, greater command of lan ; style, indi- 
viduality, wit, humour, and, given all this, finished workmanship. Such qualities 


this novel undoubtedly possesses. As regards plot 
of canvas, variety of character ; for a male author, 
psychology ; wonderful wealth of detail, volume, and abundance of incident. 


and — there is great breadth 
extraordinary grasp of 
he 


| most subservient character or incident is caretully coasidered and distinctive.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“In his latest work Mr. Capes has put himself in the first rank of romantic 
writers. This tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and reaches 


the high-water mark of living romance."—A theneum. 
“Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romances we 


have read for man — a. 
_ “The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could find 


no better subject than the period and the people he has nobly realised and 
vigorously painted.” —Times. 

‘ A curiously vivid, interesting book, full of knowledge of his period, suggestive 
and stimulating.” Westminster Gazette. 

“The book shows its author's talent in a characteristic example, and will be 
read with keen interest by those who like a spirited and warmly coloured 
romance.”—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


‘* A dainty, delicate, and touching tale, which is quite refreshing in these days of 
perfervid fiction.”—.Vorthern Whig. 

“* The author's quiet humour and keen powers of social observation are shown in 
the description of village lite and portraits."—Ox/ord Chronicle. 

“It has always seemed to me, since I began to read Mrs. Mann's books, that 
hers is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the same insight, the 
same ability for making us quickly acquainted with people's foibles and follies, the 
same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as to keep up our interest in 
them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us in their habit as they live.” 

 , Svening News. 

‘* An original and very thorough piece of work. The writer is bold in her cre- 

ations and her treatment is vi "—Blackburn Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricnarp Marsn. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** One would advise one’s friends to read this exciting story."—Daily News. 
The complications are cleverly done." —J/anchester Guardian. 
“There are plenty of sensational events and the narrative is brisk and 
exciting.” —Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Granam Hope. 
8vo. 6s. 

‘ The best modern novel of Charles II.’s reign is Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘Simon 
Dale.’ But ‘The Lady of Lyte’ is no mean example of the same historical school. 
There is an atmosphere of intrigue and romance, and the character-drawing is 
strong. Apart from the strenuous moments it never lacks interest. This i$ a 
thoughtful, well-written, and thoroughly reliable novel.” —//orning Leader. 

“ The book is full of colour and splendid movement.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urgunarr. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* 4 tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. We can 
but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it with so much 


i h ti ith so much sympathy and tenderness. 
skill, and at the same time wii ympathy Malt 


Crown 


SECOND EDITION. 


‘BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wuuam Le Quevx. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Not only extremely interesting, but very 1, and shows a minute know- 
ledge of Italian politics. This is the best novel I have read of modern Italy. 


UGLAS SLADEN, in the Queen. 

“A most exciting tale. There is no falling-off in Mr. Le Queux’s vigour and 
vivacity ; his imagination is as various, and his energy as unflagging, as if he had 
never written a book before.”—-Morning Leader. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 September, 1905 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


ALKER MEMORIAL FUND.—A fund has been 


opened for the purpose of procuring a portrait of Mr. F. W. WALKER, 
the retiring High Master, to be painted and placed within the school. Contribu- 
tions are invited from all Old Paulines and friends of the school, and may be sent 
to S. Bewsher, Esq., Honorary Treasurer of the Fund, St. Paul’s School, West 


Kensington, W. * 
Vv. M. COUTTS 


on. 


Secretary. 


EDUCATION. 

THE CHELSEA ART SCHOOL. 
ROSSETTI STUDIOS, FLOOD STREET, CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 
Preceptors : 

Mr. TREVOR HADDON, R.B.A. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN and Mr. WILLIAM ORPEN. 
Occasional Visitor : 
LUKE FILDES, Esq., R.A. 
Additional premises have been ac and Portrait ani Costume, together 


with Figure, Still Life, and Antique will be held daily. 
Atso Eveninc Lire Crasses. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mictzens, Mics LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual ey ed Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterh ouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


HE REV. A. T. RICHARDSON, 


1st Class Honours, has vacancies for Two Pupils. 
experience as Public Schoolmaster and in Private Tuition. 
tions. Backward boys a speciality. Bracing locality. 
Vicarage, Petersfield. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with S 
- Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include 
‘Oxford ; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the 
borne,” to "Naval Clerkships, &c. Next Term 20th 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, 
Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine and Theology, at Composition 
Fees, or Students may attend the separate es. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
— velmas Term commences October 3rd. 


M.A. Oxon., 
Many years’ successful 
All leading examina- 
Home life.—Langrish 


ial Classes for 
lassical Scholar- 
“ Britannia” and 


For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 


Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 


Michaelmas Term commences October gth.—Apply to the Vice-PrinciPat, 
13 Kensington Square. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
Prés CANNES en pleine cam e. 
Enseignement second la broc’ au directeur. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAL AND MASTER OF METHOD 


THE LONDON COUNCIL invites applications for a vacancy which 
bas arisen in the post of Vice-Principal and Master of Method at the London 
Day Training College, which is conducted by the Council in association with the 
University of London. The candidate appointed will act under the direction of 
the Principal in arranging and supervising the professional work, both theoretical 


and practical, of the undergraduate and post-graduate students of the Col e, and 
= in giving ¥ such lectures as may be required on the Principles, Practice and History 
‘ucation. 


The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £400 ear, sites by 
annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £500 a year. Candidates 
appointed will be required to commence work after Chriztmas. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than Monday, 16th October, 1905, accompanied by one copy 
of three testimonials of recent date. Candidates applying t through the post for 
the form of application should enclose a ped and envelo; 

Candidates, other than the successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
miggee. will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 
nvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be — a éouhn 


tion. 
Clerk of the 


Education Offices. 
Victoria Embankment, W.c. 
20 September, 1925. 


hotels and Boarding houses. . 
AN OLD GARDEN 


14 ACRES. DRY AND BRACING. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 

Amidst and surrounded by the most beautiful wooded country, ont situated to 
receive the influence of seaand mountain air. Gravel scil. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
Excellent cuisine, electric light, motor garage and aie. First-class horses and 

y 


carriages, tennis, croquet. Moderate terms. minutes by rail from London. 
: G. 3 ARS HALL, Resident Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE IMPERIAL. — High- class 


Private Hotel, facing sea. 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 
drawing-, billiard- and ball-rooms. Season Pension Terms, 24 guineas. Lllusy 
trated tariff from L. PARSONS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE Boarding Esta- 


blishment. On Level. Minute from sea. Table d'Héte7 p.m. Inclusive 
terms, 1} to 2 guineas. 
Telegrams : COLLINS, Osborne, Ilfracombe. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial eungeeeenaiilp. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


~OUTHWOLD - ON - SEA. — MARLBOROUGH 
HOTEL.—Best position on the sea front. Luxurious hall lounge, smoking- 
and billiard-rooms. Electric light, and in winter heated throughout. Modern 
sanitation. Near the pier and golf links. Hotel omnibus meets all the trains. 
Inclusive terms if desired. Manager and Proprietor, C. F. BENNewiITz. 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 
ENTRE CLIFF HOTEL.—The best situation on 


the Sea Front. Motor Garage, with inspection pit. | Good Cycle 
accommodation. Tennis, Croquet, Electric a % Nearest Hotel to Golf 
Links (18 holes). H. F. A. KLOEPFER, Manager. 


ENTNOR.—ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Close to the 
Pier. Facing due South. Lounge, drawing, dining, and smoking rooms. 
Omnibus meets all tains. -LAMBERT co. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 


licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, garage, 
garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Turkish, medicated, 
” Boeing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


LIFTONVILLE. — DALKEITH. —A high-class 


Private B h , fitted with all modern improvements, and 
replete with every comfort. Unrivalled position, facing sea, on Flagstaff 
Promenade. Telegrams : Stoddart, Margate. The Misses STODDART. 


OLKESTONE.—CASBON HOUSE, Trinity 


Crescent.—High-class Boarding Establishment, close to sea and Leas. 
Comfortable, home-like. Cuisine excellent. Separate tables. Smoke-room. Highly 
recommended. Terms 2 to 3 guineas weekly. Telephone: 32x. Also Garfield, 
Cliftonville, Margate. —ProprRiETRESS. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent sea view. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Lacan, Proprietor. 


N EWTON FERRERS, near Plymouth.—RIVER 


YEALM HOTEL.—An admirable centre for places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Boarding terms from 2 guineas per week. Cleanliness, Excel- 


lent cuisine. Good attendance and comfort guaranteed. Y achting, boating, fish- 
ing (river and sea), bathing. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Fine tives. —Address, 
PRopRIETOR. 

(MacGrecor’s), EDINBURGH. 


HOTEL 
nest position in Princes Street. 


ENTIRELY REDECORATED 19035. 
Telegrams : WeELcomeE.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.) and St. David's (G.W.R.) Stations, and 
very near the City and Cathedral. Home wane and moderate yo 
. C. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bad. Weekly. 
Special Article this week : 
A HINT TO PHILANTHROPISTS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 18/- per annum 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 
OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BurtpInGs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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LEVEDON, Somerset.—SeEAsIDE Hypro Hotet.— 

Holiday, Health, and Pleasure Resort. Near Golf Links and Pier. Good 

centre for excursions by road, rail, orsea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. 
Liberal Table.—Secretary, Hy dro, Clevedon, Somerset. 


ARROGATE.—CROWN HOTEL. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
The most comfortabie, select, and conveniently situated Hotel in Harro 
y adjoining Pump-room and Royal Baths. Enlarged, refurnished and re- 
decorated throughout. [Illustrated tariff sent on application to F. H. Focc, Magr. 


AESCH, near Zermatt.—GRAND HOTEL PEN- 
SION, TAESCHHORN. —First-class Establishment, with every moderm 
comfort. Pension, 7f. to 8f. inclusive. Residence and Wine. Electric light. 
for English families. Ten minutes from Zermatt by train, 1 hour om 
Near Weisshorn, Nedelhorn, Rimpfishhorn, Taeschhorn Teufeligrat. Alpbu- 

Lec Gsroner, late Proprietor Hotels Bellevue and Schweizerhc£ 
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23 September, 1905 The Saturday’ Review. 


SEVEN PER CENT. SHARES IN BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., Limited, 
FouNDERS OF THE BUSINESSES SO WELL KNOWN AS 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. 
LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


DIRECTORS. 
JESSE BOOT, Nottingham (\/anaging Director). 
JOHN GIBBS, Campbell House, Bromley, Kent. 
ALBERT THOMPSON, The Pines, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
BANKERS. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, London, 
— Manchester, Liverpool, and Branches. 
NOTTINGHAM JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, Victoria Street, 
Nottingham, and Branches. 


SOLICITORS.—WELLS & HIND, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. 


AUDITORS. 
SHARP, PARSONS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 120 Colmore Row, 
irmingham. 


REGISTERED OFFICES.—STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
CITY OFFICE.—2>; FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ISSUE OF 100,000 £1 SEVEN PER CENT. 
PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES 


(Being part of a like series of 245,000 Shares). 
PRICE.—Subscriptions at 22e. per Share are invited for 100,000 “‘B” Pre- 
ferred Ordinary Shares, payable in full on application. The 28. per share premium 
will be carried to General Reserve Fund. 


RIGHTS OF “B” PREFERRED ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS. 
The shares now offered confer the right to a fixed dividend at the rate of seven per 
<ent. per annum. (non-cumulative), and are preferential to the Ordinary Shares both 
as to dividend and capital, but confer no further right to participate in profits or 
surplus assets, 


PROFITS.—The Auditors’ Certificate shows the annual profits of the Company 
for the last two-and-a-half years to have averaged &32,177 per annum, an increase 
of over 30 per cent. on the average profits for the previous three years. The 
average annual profit so shown is sufficient to pay the whole of the 
dividends on Preference and Preferred Ordinary Shares already issued, 
and to leave over £15,600, out of which only £7,000 is required 
for the annual dividends on the full present issue of shares. This is 
without taking into account additional profits which will arise from 
the use of the additional capital. 


ASSETS.—The assets of the Company, exclusive of goodwill (which stands 
only at 10,614), and including at par value the shares held in the associated 
‘Companies, were on the 31st March, 1905, &399,584 in excess of all liabilities 
other than share capital. The cash receivable upon the present issue would there- 
fore bring up the surplus assets to over half-a-million sterling (500,000) 
exclusive of goodwill. 


EXTENT OF THE BUSINESS.—Some 313 branches of the associated | 


Companies— 
Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) Limited, 
Boots Cash Chemists (Western) Limited, 
Boots Cash Chemists (Lancashire) Limited, and 
Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited— 
situated in 151 towns, draw their supplies from Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited. 
The success, and the worth of the busi to the nity In 
providing employment, and the large number of assistants required 
to work the business of the iated Compani including Boots 
Pure Drug Company Limited—may be gathered from the fact that, 
during the period of twelve years to the 30th September, 1904, over 
»000 has been paid in dividends to the shareholders, whilst 
during the last six years over £1,100,000 (one million one 
hundred thousand pounds) has been paid to employees as salaries, 
wages, &c, The associated Companies have on their separate books — 
an aggregate of over 10,000 shareholders, the shares changing hands 
freely, as is evidenced by the fact that some 2,800 transfers have 
been registered in the past two years. 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS.—It is intended to pay dividends on the 
gresent issue half-yearly, the first dividend being payable on the 31st December, 
3905. Dividends will run from date of allotment. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 
120 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
qth September, 1905. 

To the Directors of Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited. 

GENTLEMEN,—We hereby certify that we have audited the books and 
accounts of your Company for the past eighteen years, and that as on the 31st 
March, 1905 (being the date of the last certified balance sheet), the assets (exclusive 
-of goodwill, but including at par value the shares held in the associated retail 
Companies) show an excess of £390,584 over all liabilities other than Share Capital. 

We farther certify the annual profits of the Company for the last two-and-a-half 
years to have been as follows : — 

For the year ended 30th September, 1903 .. - £29,416 
” ” ” ” 1904 +e oe 431,564 
+» half-year ended 31st March, 1905 .. £109,462 
or an average annual profit of £32,177. This average is over 30 per cent. in 
advance of the average for the previous three years. ; 

The profits certified as above are shown after writing ef all working and business 
-expenses, including all charges for maintenance and repairs, and after providing 
liberally for depreciation, but are before providing interest on money borrowed or 

Directors’ fees and remuneration to Managing Director. 
Weare, Centlemen, ours faithfully, 
SHARP, PARSONS & CO. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Company's Bankers, at the Branch Shops 
of Boots Cash Chemists, or at the Offices of the Company, Station Street, 
Nottingham. 


GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES IN 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
(SOUTHERN) LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE GUARANTEED 
PREFERENCE SHARES. 

Alderman fonts DUCKWORTH, J.P., Rochdale. 

S. H. SANDS, Esq., Tenterden, eld, Kent. 
DIRECTORS, 
JESSE BOOT, peninghes (Chairman and Managing Director). 
Alderman JAMES DUCKWORTH, J.P., Castlefield. Rochdale. 
PERCY SPARKS, M.P.S., Wimbledon. 


BANKERS. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, London, 


Brighton, Birmingham, &c. 
NOTTINGHAM JOINT Stock BANK, LIMITED, Victoria Street, 
Nottingham, and Branches. 
AUDITORS. 
SHARP, PARSONS & CO., Chartered Accountants, Birmingham and London. 
REGISTERED OFFICES.—STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
CITY OFFICE.—29 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Subscriptions are invited for an issue of 


55,000 £1 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 


These Preference Shares are entitled to receive out of the profits of the Conpey 
a Cumulative Dividend of Six per Cent. per annum without any further right to 
— in profits or surplus assets. They rank in priority to the Second fer- 
ence Shares and to the Ordi Shares both as to capital and dividend, and form 
part of a series of 175,000 like shares ranking pari passu with the 120,000 
already issued. ‘ 

. ications are invited for the above Six per Cent. Cumulative Prefer Shares 
at 226. per share, payable in full on applicatien. Al! iums received will be 
placed to the credit of the General Reserve Fund of the Company. we 

Boots Pure Drug Company Limited the pay of the dividends on 
the shares now being issued until the 30th June, 1909. 

The dividends thus — anteed it is intended to pay them quarterly on the 
31st March, 30th June, 30! Sapeember and 31st Decem in each year, and the 
amount of the first dividend payable will be calculated from th 


BOOTS SIX PER CENTS. wars 
The shares, and especially the Six per Cent. Preference Shares, issu y the 
Retail Companies with which the name BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS is coeeiaest, 
are now well known to investors. The following is the record of the four Associate 
Retail Companies, showing their share issues, exclusive of Ordinary Shares, and 
their reserve and other funds and undivided ly after the appropriation of the 
profits as on the 31st March, 1905, the date of the last certified balance sheet. 


e date of allotment. 


Amount required for 
one year’s Dividends on a g g 8 8 
First Preference Shares a 
issued to 31st March, 1905 ad 
Carried forward | 4 2 & 
Contingency 8 2 a 
Chemists’ a 
- 
a 
Reserve 
Preference Shares now n 
in Public hands avail- Be: Beg 
time to time new Ss 
(31st March, 1905) Seay 
Company = 
| 988, 928. 924 
2285 2258 224! 
| $625 goss 


iberal allowance has been made for depreciation, as the foregoing table will 
oun pom the reserves and finan of = as detailed in 

table are very satisfactory at this early peri its development. 
geese ond forms of application may be obtained at the Offices of the Gom- 
pany, at any of the Branch Shops of the Company, or from the Company's Bankers. 


Of the shares referred to above preference in the allotment will be given t o those subscribers who apply for a proportion of each issue. The following proportion is 


suggested, say 
50 Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited, 


100 Boots Pure Drug Company Limited, Seven. per cent. issue at 22/- -- 


per cent. issue at 22/- .. oo a £55 


and larger or smaller applications in the same proportion. The amount invested would then return over 6 per cent. at the fixed dividends as named. 
THIS APPLICATION FORM MAY BE USED. 


Applications, with remittance, to reserve shares will be received at the Company's Office on the appended form. 


reserv OORT ELIE “B” Seve t. Preferred Ordinary Shares of Boots Pure Drug Co. Limited at 22/- each, 
Please for me (and send me full Six per cent.’ Preference ‘Shares of Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Eimited, at 22/- each. 
eeShares at 22/-, for which I enclose remittance of 2 in full payment. 
Signature of 


To Tue Manacinc Direcror, Boors Cugmists, Station Street, Nottingham. 
Cheques may be made payable to the Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 September, 1905 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


Part I. Ready next Tuesday. 
Popular Edition. Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts. 8vo. 6d. net each- 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ROBERTS’S 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Hlustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Bound in Sateen Cloth, with embossed gilt back and monogram on side. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Crown o. 2s. net. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Himself a satirist and a ber of Pai no one is 
better able to form an accurate judgment of Marvell than his oe and, we think, 
best biographer.” 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY—New Volume. 
THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Also in green leather limp, full gilt back and gilt edges, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL LITERA- 


TURE. By W. P. KER. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. 


By A PILGRIM. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH 


FOR THE USE OF THE YOUNG. By Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, 
K.C.B., M.P., &c. Feap. 8vo. rs. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A WAIF’S PROGRESS. By Ruopa Brovucuton. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. By Rosa 


THE LAST CHANCE: a Tale of the Golden 


West. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. By Witiam 
SATCHELL. 


(Tuesday. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES LEVER. 
With all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


HARRY LORREQUER. [Illustrated by Puiz. 


October Nos. ready next Tuesday. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
A STRANGE ADVENTURE OF SHELLEY'S. By Margaret L. Crorr. 
UNKNOWN PICTURES OF SHELLEY. By N. P. Dunn. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S FLIGHT FROM PARIS. 
Unpublished History. By Dr. Tuomas W. Evans. 
CASTAIGNE. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


A Chapter of 
Pictures by ANDRE 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NEW LIST. 


The Loss of the ‘“ Mikasa.” 
WITH TOGO ON HIS FLAGSHIP. A 


Record of Seven Months’ Active Service under the great Admiral. 
By WriIGHT. With numerous Illustrations taken on 
the spot, including the Flagship. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 
Ios. 6d. net. First impression out of print, second impression 
ready next Thursday. 


THE VOICE OF THE sou TH. By Gitsert 
Warson, Author of ‘* Two Rolling Stones in Japan.” Illustrated 
with Drawings by H. J. ENGEL TeRz1. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Oct. 10. 


TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. By Joun 

BootH, Special Correspondent to the Graphic in 

Macedonia in 1904. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 

by the Author and 4 coloured pictures. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Oct. 16. 


IN REMOTEST BAROTSELAND, from the 
Victoria Falls to the Source of the Zambesi. By Col. CoLin 
HarpinG, C.M.G., Acting Administrator of Barotseland. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
taken on the journey. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM TOKYO TO TIFLIS. Uncensored 
Letters from the War. By F. A. McKenzie, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Dazly Afail. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


ZANZIBAR in CONTEMPORARY 


TIMES. By N. Lyne. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 
numerous MR Ma 7s. 6d. net. 
LHASA. SeEconp Epition. By Percivat Lanpon. 


Is now ready in two vols., with all the original Illustrations, and 
the new Official Susvey of Lhasa and neighbourhood. £2. 2s. net. 


MISTRESS OF THE ROBES. By SypNey 
. BURCHELL, Author of ‘* My Lady of the Bass,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Oct. 3. 


FORTUNE’S CAP. By Many E. Mann, Author 


of ** The Pattern Experiment,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FATAL RING. By Dick Donovan, Author 
of ** Sweet Doll of Haddon Hall,” ‘* Liz,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP, By Ava 
CAMBRIDGE, Author of ‘‘ Path and Goal,” ‘‘ The Devastators,” 

&e. 1 vol. 6s. [Oct. 16. 


THE SEVENTH DREAM, and Other Tales. 
By “Ria,” Author of **Dame Durden,” Darby and Joan,” 
&c. In I vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE FATE OF LUKE ORMEROD. By 
RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “* The Mystery of Killard,” 
**Old Corcoran’s Money,” A Baffling Quest,” &c. In 1 vol. 
3s. 6d. 

IDLE IDEAS IN 1905. By Jerome K. Jerome, 
Author of ‘* Three Men in a Boat,” ** Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” &c. In 1 vol. crown Svo. 3s. 6d 


THE EXPLOITS OF Jo SALIS, a British 
By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of **A Secret Agent in 
Pen Arthur.” Ih. 1 vol. crown 8vo. hat 


A COUNTRY BUNCH. By Mrs. 


DuDENEY, Author of ** Folly Corner,” &c. 
3s. 6d. 


THE PURPLE HEAD. By 
Author of ** Tony Drum,” &c. In 1 vol. 6s. 


Henry E. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Epwin’ 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
MARIAN SAX. By Madame Atsanest, Author 


of **Capricious Caroline,” *‘ Susannah and One Elder,” &c. In 
I vol. 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrtp., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Lrp., 5 New-street 


420 


-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 


at the Office, 33 Southampton 
—Saturday, 23 ‘September, 1905. 


Hurst & Blackett’s 
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